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OUR OWN PATSY GARRETT 
out in front with Chesterfields 
and Fred Waring's Pennsylvanians 
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Zs ‘ ... for Chesterfields are made for smokers like 


yourself, with the three important things you want in a 


cigarette... MILDNESS, BETTER TASTE and COOLER SMOKING. 
Chesterfield’s right combination of the world’s best ciga- 
rette tobaccos has so many things a smoker likes... that 
Chesterfield is just naturally called the smoker’s cigarette. 
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RIZZLED old Patrick Gass,” as 
he is called by Richard L. Neu- 
berger in Trail Blazers Magnificent 
(Page 20) outlived all the other mem- 
bers of the Lewis and Clark party. He 
was the journalist of the expedition, 
whose narrative had gone through seven 
editions in America, England, France 
and Germany before the official journals 
of Lewis and Clark were published. He 
lived on and on at his home at Wells- 
burg, West Virginia, from where he was 
again called into service in the War of 


Important 


A form for your convenience if you wish to 
have the magazine sent to another address 
will be found on page 49. 





1812. He confessed that he did not know 
much about fear, but that he felt 
damned bashful when he charged a 
British battery at Lundy’s Lane. He 
died on April 30, 1870, when but six 
weeks short of his ninety-ninth birthday. 


Y THE time you read this the 
National Commander, Past National 
Commander Franklin D’Olier, Major Gen- 
(Continued on page 36) 
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ASTER OF MIGH Poa 


Seventh of a Series on the Principles 
Contained in the Preamble to the 
Constitution of The American Legion 


HROUGH unrecorded ages Might 
was the master of Right. The strong 
preyed upon the weak, taking all 
possible advantages of weakness, 

Under primitive conditions Might was 
Right. The god of nature was on the side 
of the heaviest club. As primitive man 
began to develop greater mental activity 
and gradually acquired the power of reason- 
ing, unrest and resistance against Might and 
its attendant exploitation came into being. 
This tendency first appeared when kinship 
softened the sternness of Might and sym- 
pathy within the kin became an established 
human trait. 

Then in turn came the teachings of Stoic- 
ism, Buddhism and Christianity of an ideal 
of human brotherhood. From these founda- 
tions society developed an ethical policy 
which demanded that men base their deal- 
ings on humanitarian principles. 

Modern history is a gory record of the 
thoughtful part of mankind’s effort to over- 
ume the prehistoric fact that Might was 
Right and to establish the new principle 
that Right should not be subservient to 
Might. 

The greatest single advance mankind has 
made along the ¢rimson trail toward that 
ideal, enunciated anew in the Preamble to 
the Constitution of The American Legion— 
To Make Right the Master of Might”— 
was the American Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, wherein it was stated: “We hold 
these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable rights, 
that among these are Life, Liberty and the 
pursuit of Happiness.” 

This new philosophy of the Western 
World was developed further in the Bill of 
Rights to the Constitution of the United 
States. It was fostered by the sacrifices of 
the founders of the new nation and has been 
nurtured by succeeding generations of free- 
dom-loving Americans. 

The ideal behind the phrase “To Make 
Right the Master of Might” has become 
man’s highest and most cherished con- 
cept of democracy. Not only is this the 
ideal of the people of the New World; it 
is the philosophy (Continued on page 46) 
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Today, you can t find a place to park 


LEAF floating lazily to earth in a sleeping forest. 
Brilliant patches of sunlight stealing across 
deep shadows. 

The tempo of life so patient that change is im- 
perceptible. 

Solitude! 

Today throbbing crowds, eager and determined 
faces, impatient traffic. You can’t find a place to 
park. The pioneer has built a city! 

His achievements sprang of ambition. His goal 
was worth the hard work with crude tools, against 


merciless odds. 
on * * - 


Industry today is being challenged to see a mew 
goal and reach it. The Challenge is being accepted. 
America is stepping faster—better ideas, more 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH ST. 


raw materials, more finished products. Science is 
doing its share, laboratories are discovering new 
methods—all in a spirit of determination that will 
fill the world with wonder. Have we not always 
been a nation of workmen, with a confidence in our 
ability to surmount obstacles that only strong men 


would tackle? 
ok o*K oS o*K 


People who get results agree that there is no sub- 
stitute for hard work —that recreation and re- 
laxation are staunch partners of prolonged effort. 

In your well-earned leisure, select a beverage 
of moderation. A tall, stately glass of Budweiser is 
a standing invitation to make your moments of 
relaxation complete. 


LOUIS 


Budweiser. 


TRADE MARK REG. VU. &. PAT. OFF, 


ied Beverage of Moderation 


MAKE THIS TEST 


DRINK BUDWEISER FOR FIVE DAYS. ON THE 
SIXTH DAY TRY TO DRINK A SWEET BEER. YOU 
WILL WANT BUDWEISER’S FLAVOR THEREAFTER. 


COPR. 1941 ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC., ST. LOUIS, HM 
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A PLAN FOR MILITARY 
TRAINING OF OUR YOUTH 
AS A PERMANENT POLICY 
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HAT shall we do about number 421? He 

is thirty years old, married, earns $1500 

a year, and his wife is earning $1800 per 

year. The couple live modestly and have 
no children. “Clearly the wife is not dependent,” you 
ay. “Put him in Class I.” But just a minute. It ap- 
pears that his wife had a very serious operation and 
along hospital recovery about a year ago. Her father 
was also in the hospital and she is working temporarily 
to pay their special bills and did not expect to work 
permanently. Does that make a difference? Should we 
draft the husband and make her keep on working, 
whereas, if she had left it to her husband to carry 
the load alone, he certainly would have been put in 
Class III? 

How about numbers 380 and 381? Number 380 was 
married last August, and his wife is not working and 
claims full dependency—clearly Class III and de- 
ferred. But number 381 has been engaged for a year 
and he and the girl have been working hard so that 
they may establish a home together. They planned 
long before the Selective Service Act was passed to get 
married last Christmas, when the girl would have 
stopped work and run her husband’s home. They got 
married the day his questionnaire came. If he claims 
dependency the Selective Service Board and his ac- 
quaintances instinctively think he is dodging the draft. 
Should the board put him in Class I? Too bad, his 
friends say, that he didn’t get married a few months 
earlier! 

Scores of cases like this are hard to decide, and 
they raise serious questions about our present Selec- 
tive Service Law as a permanent solution for the 
military defense of our country. Granted that the 
present law was an excellent solution for the im- 
mediate problem, nevertheless it has evident defects, 
such as the following: 

(1) About ninety percent of the men filling out the 
questionnaires are deferred. Only ten percent actually 
get into the service on the first call. This ten percent 
are “hooked” for a year of training and ten years of 
standby service; apparently the other ninety percent 
will go scot free. That is wrong from a psychoiogical 
point of view; it is asking too much 
of too few. It ought to be ninety percent 
of the group who go, and ten percent 
who are exempted, then almost all young 
men could feel that they were being 


































contribution. We should have that esprit 
de corps that comes when everybody in 
the group puts his shoulder to the wheel 
to make the thing go. 
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THE LEGION’S POSITION 


HE AMERICAN LEGION in advocating 

Legislation* requiring registration for Selec- 
tive Service of men between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-one years has in mind the adoption 
of a permanent military policy. 


The American Legion will make every effort 
to secure the enactment of legislation requiring 
training and service of every able-bodied Amer- 
ican youth as he becomes of military age. In 
advocating this as a long range plan of universal 
military training for our young men, we believe 
that it is far more feasible to train men of this 
age bracket and that it may be done with less 
economic disturbance than at any other age. 


The American Legion is not advocating that 
the men now registered and subject to the pres- 
ent Selective Service Law be relieved from 
training as now provided by that law. 


Irvinc A. JENNINGS, Chairman 
National Legislative Committee 
The American Legion 




















we get many men who have a good start in professional or pusiness 
life, yank them out for a year and for short additional periods during 
the next ten years. This is a pretty serious dislocation of the com- 
munity life, even though the draft boards are reasonable in their 
selection. The boards cannot try to make too fine distinctions, and 
if a man is single with no dependents it is hard to defer him for more 
than sixty or ninety days even if he has a fairly important position 
with some firm. 

Those two defects in the law naturally lead to the suggestion that 
the age groups be much younger, with a smaller number of years 
covered in the group from which selections are made. The logical 
conclusion of such a move would be to take almost all of the bovs 
who have become eighteen years old on a given registration day, let 
us say September roth, before our colleges, for the most part, begin 
their year’s work. 

About one and one-quarter million young men become eighteen each 
year. If nine hundred thousand were taken for a year’s training it 
would mean that only about eighteen percent would be disqualified 

for physical and all other reasons. The 

great majority would be in service for 

IZ, those twelve months, doing their bit for 
Y the country. 

Moreover, at that age, it would catch 


treated alike, that all were making their PHILIP an NASH the youngsters at the time when they 


are the least valuable for industry, when 
it is the hardest for them to get a job, 
PRESIDENT when too many of them are idle, and, 
simply because (Continued on page 45) 


(2) When we take older men, 21-35, UNIVERSITY OF TOLEDO *H. R. 1411. See Editorial, p. 24 
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UCCESS in your middle years can 
be based on ideas which you al- 
ready have had but which you 
tossed aside, the first time, because 

you were too busy to bother. Perhaps you 
said to yourself as a kid in school, “These 
darn desks are too low; I’m always bump- 
ing my knees.” It was a passing thought 
and you were so glad when the final bell 
rang that you forgot all about it. But 
Edward E. Hicks, six feet two, didn’t 
forget. He became a physician, an alien- 
ist, a well-known criminologist. In the 
back of his mind he had tucked that pet 
peeve against desks that wore callouses 
on his knees. He invented an adjustable 
school desk in his spare time. 

E. E. Arnold, consulting engineer, was 
faced with an intricate problem in design 
of an airplane propeller. To get the 
answer, he fished back in memory thirty 
years to when as a youth he had tackled 
a troublesome piston on a gas engine— 
and licked the trouble. When Arnold was 
young, he paid scant attention to further 
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If You Think. That Life 
Has Passed You By, 
Read These Inspiring 
Stories of Men Who 
Won Through Because 
They Refused to Give In 


development of the solution onto which 
he had stumbled. Getting the next job 
done was everything. 

But when a man’s mind has been sea- 
soned by the years, he pauses and re- 
flects. He goes back over the practical 
things he has learned and if he is alert, 


by 
HOWARD 
STEPHENSON 


the canvas 











Illustrated by 
WILL GRAVEN 


puts them to work for him. Each one of 
us old enough to wear a Legion button 
has acquired a great storehouse cf ex 
perience and knowledge. Therein lies our 
big opportunity for personal success. Un- 
consciously, we have accumulated ideas 
and thoughts, and the know-how that 
even the most brilliant youngster hasn't 
had time to gain. Wouldn’t you like to 
do a little exploring in your own treasure 
house? 

Discouragement doesn’t belong to ma- 
ture men. It is as much an attribute of 
youth as wild, reckless enthusiasm. They 
go together. Think of young Perry Wald- 
ron deserting his classes to go off pros 
pecting for gold in the Nevada hills. It 
was great, for awhile. He met up with 
big-stake gamblers, bad men who shot 
from the hip, a daring, adventurous crew. 
But he didn’t meet up with any gold 
The glamor faded. After a few months 
he impatiently gave it all up and returned 
to his pharmacy studies. Perry Waldron 
did fairly well as a Denver druggist, for 
a long while. Then the dark days came 
when his drug store was put up for 
sheriff’s sale. The only job he could get 
was as a “relief man” filling prescriptions 
in somebody else’s drug store. 

When he had about decided to write 
his life down as a failure, he got to think 
ing. He liked to spend hours living the 
past again (don’t we all?) Waldron evel 
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wer that lurked dormant 
his blood. He came to 









rail. 
This time he found the 


sd, near the very spot 
here he had thrown down 
is pickaxe in disgust forty 
vars before. He hastened 
Carson City, entered his 
im and as treasurer of 
he Washoe Mining Com- 
any, reaped the reward 
hat comes to those who 
never, never say die! 

The shock of losing a job, a fortune or 
friend has often provided the very 
sark that set a man’s ambition on fire. 
Tennyson’s greatest poem, “In Memo- 
iam,” could not have been written had 
itnot been for his grief over the death 
of his dearest friend, Hallam. 

Leland Stowe, now acknowledged as a 
lop hewspaper correspondent in the pres- 
at war, was told by a New York news- 
aper editor that he was too old to cover 
h war. He had to quit and look else- 
where for the assignment he wanted. He 
asin his early forties, this veteran of 
our war, but he had been gray headed for 
nearly twenty years when fighting broke 
out late in 1939. He got a great news 
beat on the way the Germans succeeded 
noccupying Norway, and his dispatches 
fom Finland and Greece made American 
journalistic history. 

Lewis Chubb obtained the basic patent 
ma method of produc- 
ing polarized light, after 
nineteen years of con- 
stant research. The death 
of his wife in an auto ac- 
cident proved the spur 
that brought revelation 
of his great ambition, the 
discovery of a means of 
avoiding the glare of 
headlights, 

Harold D. Youngman, 
stockbroker, went down 
lower financially than 
most in the 1930’s—he 
lst his fortune and sank 
deep into debt. He had 
nO experience in other 
kinds of work. His career 
was ended. 

But Youngman didn’t look or act 
broke, A former client actually asked him 
Where money could be found to finance 
‘new project, a tailing mill in the lead 
and zinc district of Missouri. Processes 
tewly developed made it possible to re- 
Work discarded ore in a tailing mill at 
a profit, 
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This time Waldron found the gold 

near the spot where he’d thrown 

down his pickaxe in disgust forty 
years before 


“T’ll find the capital for you,” Young- 
man promised. And he did. He blithely 
organized a corporation. His enthusiasm 
won financial backing. He contributed 
his services, which included the dynamic 
driving force to put a new industry to- 
gether and keeping it running. 

Youngman gave up his hotel suite. He 
moved into a mine office, an unpainted 
shack. For eighteen months he cooked 
his own meals, while he learned the ins 
and outs. At the end of that time, the 
mill was paid for, the corporation’s debts 
paid off and there was a couple thousand 
dollars in the bank. 

Youngman wasn’t content with half- 





"Too old,” they told him, but he 
got a big news beat on the German 
occupation of Norway 





way success. He obtained a 
lease on a bigger pile of 
ore. This would mean a 
bigger mill. He built one, 
at a cost of $15,000. He 
was in debt again, for $12,- 
ooo. Just as he was about 
to begin operations, his 
financial backers decided 
to withdraw. But not 
Youngman. He went to the 
truckers who hauled his 
metal. He guaranteed them 
$100 a week—and had to 
borrow money for his own 
living expenses. 

In another year Young- 
man was out of debt. In 
five years he owned twenty 
trucks, two tailing mills, 
two power shovels, and had 
a contract to operate a 
mill for a much bigger 

company. If the stock market hadn’t 
ended his career as a broker, Youngman 
might never have learned what it is to 
build something real! 

The loss of a job or fortune seems 
trivial in comparison with the doom that 
was passed on P. H. Peyran, Tacoma, 
Washington, salesman. Peyran, middle- 
aged, feeling worn out, faced his physi- 
cian. The doctor examined him carefully, 
shook his head. 

“Let me have the verdict,’ Peyran 
said cheerfully. “I don’t want to be 
fooled.” 

One year to live! That was the answer. 
Some people would have been despon- 
dent. Peyran calmly talked it over with 
his wife. 

“If I’ve got only one year left,” he 
insisted, “I want to spend that year 
really living. Let’s move out to our little 
briar patch at Gig Harbor and enjoy life. 
Then at the end of the year I'll be ready 
—for anything!” 

At the end of every year for a quarter 
of a century, Peyran and his loyal wife 
looked into each other’s eyes and smiled 
—ready for anything. On a 
briar patch of five acres the 
Peyrans cultivated French 
holly. They bought 500 little 
holly trees imported from 
France, a French strain of 
the traditional English holly, 
with glossier leaves and 
much redder berries. In a 
few years they had ten acres 
in bearing holly and turned 
down an offer of $100,000 
for the place. Why not? 
They had an income of $10,- 
000 a year and were enjoy- 
ing borrowed time. 

It took the shockirg an- 
nouncement of pending 
death to arouse Peyran’s 
imagination, make him see 
life steadily and see it whole, 
enable him to find opportu- 
nity in the obvious around 
him. (Continued on page 40) 
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ISTORY never exactly repeats 

itself. That must be admitted. 

The human scene is con- 

stantly shifting, and there is 

also the problem of what is history? In 

the story of the race there have been 

trillions of so called “facts” multiplied 

by trillions and trillions, a number 

which it is impossible to grasp, just as 

the mind cannot grasp astronomical fig- 
ures. 

Think of the facts at this moment. 

I am typing at my desk. The smoke is 

curling from my cigar, The cat is asleep 

on the chair. The British are assaulting 

Tobruk in Lybia. The clipper is carry- 

ing Harry Hopkins to Lisbon. There is 

war going on everywhere, business is 


1941'S NAPOLEON SUCCEED 
IN GETTING A HAPPIER ENDING? 


going on. Babies are being born. Men 
are dying. 

Even if we cut this one minute off 
from all the past, think of the “facts” 
occurring in it. Then think of the ten 
thousand years or more of so-called 
“recorded history.” Obviously an in- 
finitesimally small number of the “facts” 
have come down to us. Even among 
these the historian has to decide on their 
authenticity and to make a selection. 
Shall he say, for example, of January 
2oth that for the first time in American 
history a President was inaugurated for 
a third term afd said so-and-so in his 
speech or that Mrs. Roosevelt wore a 
tailed suit or that Pat McGinis’s sow 
had pigs? These may all with innumer- 


J, JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 


able others be “facts” of that date, but 
selection is clearly demanded, and selec 
tion must follow in order of the histor 


an’s idea of importance. That requires) 


a scale of values, more or less personaly 
and some sort of mental framework inte 
which to fit the tested and selected fact 
It might be considered, therefore, that} 
“history” is hazy and subjective insté 


% 


of being accurate and impersonal, Gkey 


mathematics. This has led some pee 
ple, like Henry Ford, to say that “his 
tory is bunk,” yet it has not proved 
be so. Looking over our long past, writ- 
ten by historians of many periods and 
races, we do find that some patterns 
emerge and form precedents which are 
worth considering when trying to pre 
dict the future, even if they are not a 
universal as that two plus two will make 
four at all times and everywhere. 

For example, although revolutions 
might be considered as among the most 
violent and unreasoning episodes in his- 
tory, they bear a remarkable resemblance 
to one another in the course which they 
almost invariably take. Again, there is 
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, remarkable resemblance between post- 
war periods in economics, manners and 
morals. We think today largely in terms 
of things but the abiding thing is hu- 
man nature. The way of life now—our 
mass production, steam, electricity, 
gedit banking and all the rest—is new, 
yet everything in the years following 
fhe peace of 1783 after the American 
olution when life was wholly differ- 
at, was almost identical with the years 
Ssllowing 1919. So much of this is true 
in the boom and depression I saved 
properties for which I was trustee not 
y trying to peer into the future like a 
ard but by studying the past as an 
jstorian. 

Amid the howling winds and the 
Mempestuous waves of the present world 
sorm has history anything to say to us? 
Has there been anything sufficiently 
comparable in the past to afford us light 
hope? I think there has been, though 
"ido not essay the role of prophet, and 
Mrepeat that history is not an exact 
Sience like mathematics. Without ex- 
ploring the dim and shadowy recesses of 
ihe centuries long gone, let us look back 
only a little over a hundred years, a 
Mere moment in the story of the human 
face. Let us consider the Napoleonic 
era. Then as now Europe was convulsed 
)by the ambitions of one man to be a 
World dictator, and the United States 

was deeply involved. 
© Do not say, “Oh, that is too far back. 


; and 
‘terns 
h are 
pre- Things were all different then.” Recall 
ot as What I said about post-war periods. The 
make America of the 1780’s was as different 
almost from that of the 1920’s as was 
tions the Roman Empire, yet we went through 
most precisely the same course of post-war 
his- fvents—a short, hectic period of pros- 
lance Perity, trouble with the “younger gen- 
they tration,” the primary post-war depres- 
re is sion of 1785-87, with farmers fighting 
caine MARCH, 1941 
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the courts to save themselves and their 
farms, then a period of wild speculation, 
and last the crash, in 1791, with losses 
for all, the suicide of the leading finan- 
cier in New York, and all the rest. It 
all sounds homelike and natural and be- 
longing to our own day, doesn’t it? Yet 
then there was no steam, no electricity, 
no railroads, anything almost we know 
today, no bathrooms, cars, instalment 
buying, high pressure salesmanship, or 
newspapers and advertising in the mod- 
ern sense. It was, as always, not things 
but human nature that counted in the 
long run. 

Now, what happened in Europe some- 
thing over a century ago? The French 
Revolution had run the ordinary course 
of revolutions. The time had come for 
the “strong man,” the “dictator,” to 
emerge. He emerged in this particular 
example in history as a person named 
Napoleon Bonaparte, or Buonoparte as 
he spelled it until 1796. Unlike Hitler, 
who does not know who his ancestors 
were, (Jewish or not) beyond a gene- 
ration or so, Napoleon, the son of a 
notary in Corsica, could trace his an- 
cestry through a couple of centuries of 
middle-class, semi-patrician families. 
Like Hitler, however, he was not born 
a citizen of the country which he was 
to rule and which he was to use as the 
stepping stone from which to try to 
conquer the world. Of Italian race, born 
in Corsica, Napoleon could not even 


x 
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The Famous Retreat from Moscow. Of the 600,000 men 
Napoleon took into Russia only 20,000 returned to France 


speak French as a boy and deeply re- 
sented the French conquest of the 
island, which had occurred when he was 
a baby. Nevertheless, his father sent 
him to a military school in France and 
the marvelous career began. 

Obviously in the space of an article 
we cannot recite it in detail, and in any 
case are here interested only in certain 
aspects of it and of the times which we 


may compare with what has been hap- 
pening in the world of our own day. 

Entering the army, he had risen from 
the ranks and finally thrown in his lot 
with France. The Revolution had gone 
through its many stages with increasing 
political and economic confusion, and 
wars against her neighbors—England, 
Holland, Spain, Prussia and Austria. 
One by one they were beaten down, ex- 
cept England, which was left alone 
fighting France and her practically vas- 
sal states. The money needed even after 
repudiation of two-thirds of the nation- 
al debt was in part secured by methods 
we are now familiar with—by extract- 
ing it from the conquered powers, Rome 
and Switzerland proving particularly rich 
plums. Napoleon had played a brilliant 
role in the war against Austria and Italy, 
and when he signed the Austrian treaty 
of peace at Campo Formio in 1797 had 
become almost the arbiter of the des- 
tinies of continental Europe. 

He was also an extremely able dip- 
lomatist, and in addition had kept in 
close touch with the shifting political 
position in Paris. His ambition had by 
this time crystallized as well as his self 
confiderice. His dream was to conquer 
the British Empire and like Alexander 
the Great conquer the Orient also. 
Poised already on a dizzy height, he 
knew the dangers he ran, and when he 
left with an army to take Egypt as the 
first step in his grandiose Oriental 





scheme he told his brother: “Today all 
eyes are on me; tomorrow they may 
be on another.” He had ceased to be- 
lieve in the repulican ideas of the Revo- 
lution, and the dictator was emerging. 
Although the Egyptian expedition was 
a failure, it was hidden for a while from 
France and when he returned hurriedly 
the conditions at home were so chaotic 
and he was so (Continued on page 38) 
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youngest of three brothers, 

and the other two were brave. 

You've heard of these other 
two, if ever you’ve sailed The Lakes, 
heard rich tales of how boisterously they 
lived and how they died. 

Men still tell stories of Freddie and 
Jimmie Anderson, all the way from 
Duluth to Buffalo. They have been 
dead a long time, these two blonde 
brothers, but whenever sailors settle 
down snug and warm in fo’castle or hir- 
ing hall or in a shanty on the fishing 
docks with the wind yelling outside and 
the driftwood crackling in the sheet- 
iron stove, they tell the tales again. 

But you don’t hear of Honus... 
that is, you never heard of him till that 
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night last fall. Monday night it was, 
November eleventh. That was the night 
of the storm. There had been other 
storms, for Great Lakes weather is rest- 
less, tricky. But this was different. 

The glass started down in the early 
morning and had rained out the bottom 
by noon. It was two o’clock when the 
full gale screamed across Lake Michi- 
gan. Before the next night it had 
smashed the pulpwood carrier Novadoc 
near Ludington and drowned the 
steamers Minch and the Davock be- 
tween Pentwater and Sable light and 
had crumpled the stout Sinaloa on Gar- 
den Point. It swallowed the fishtugs 
Indian and Richard H out of South 
Haven and pushed the carboats Flint 
and 27 ashore, 





There was snow on the beach and the 
cold, heavy water was black as it rolled 
the bodies in, seventy-seven wet, cold 
bodies, each wrapped in a sheet of ice 
so thick it was hard to read the names 
of ships, stenciled on the lifebelts they 
wore. There was snow in the air, too, 
blind, whipping snow, and that is why 


he acting skipper of the Rising Sun 4 


son’s night. 
don’t forget it. 
eleventh, 1940. Ask an 
every twenty years or 
night and wives and maids along the 
coast give thanks to God that it comes 


November 
’ . Once 
omes such a 
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oftener and widows, wakeful and lis- 


ning in their cold, lonely beds, begin 
pry all over again, and the men . 
such a night right-thinking men 
trudgeidown to the shore and lean against 
dpel afid> squint against it, watch- 
*--men like Freddie and 
Jimmie A a 
They weré born on The Lakes, these 
three Andersorg brothers, in the small, 
gtay, shabby tdi¥p of Cedarport, where 
the shingles on Whe 
Polished gray and Nita windows 
West are scoured by 4 


Line drawings by 
HANSON BOOTH 
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fishing shacks are ~% 


lean and the spiles of the fishing docks, 
bent by the tireless wind. The men of 
the town are beng, too, as you see them 
limping down ‘their boats, and they 
have the laggé& knuckles and the red, 

ining. the fishermen every- 


itself the-U. S. Life Saving Service. 
He served four hitches and saved forty 
lives and married one of the pretty 

sisters and got. drunk on pay- 


takevag half the crew of the shingle 
Wand throw them through the bar 
ee windows, one at a time. 

7 “Tm gettin’ out of the service one 


wy 99 . 
~ of these days,” he was always saying, 


“getting out, and will buy me a fish- 
ing rig.” But he never bought the rig. 
For Freddie died one night fighting his 
way back to a schooner that was break- 
ing up with six men aboard on Whiskey 


*. 


“KARL DETZER 


All alone on the fish tug he 
came on toward the steamer, 
which had been broken in two 
by the waves breaking over it 
as they made ice by the ton 


Island Shoal in northern Lake Michi- 
gan. He was stationed at St. James 
harbor that year and was Number-one 
man of the crew. Its skipper was on 
five-day-off the night the call from 
the schooner came in. So Freddie 
launched the McClellan pulling surf- 
boat and went out to the lake, with 
himself lashed to the steering sweep 
and six men at the oars. 

The devil was thrashing his tail 
that night and after three hours the 
surfboat was thrown ashore on Whis- 
key island and broke in two almost 
before Freddie could get the lines 
free and the gear out. So Freddie 
waded into the water, with a whipline 

bent around his shoulder, and he tried 
to swim. 

When he was almost at the side of 
the broken ship a great wave roared 
past . . . seventh wave, as usual... 
and it pushed him back to the beach. 
He was tired, but of course he tried 
again and he died trying. The Lutheran 
Church was filled for the funeral and the 
pretty Gaylord girl who had been his 
wife began to take in summer boarders. 

That left Jimmie and Honus, and 
Jimmie was brave, too. He'd got his 
start wheeling on the carboats out of 
Manitowoc, then spent five seasons on 
lower-lakers, hauling ore from Duluth 
to Conneaut. He was in the Navy for 
a spell along about 1918-and got a 
piece of ribbon to pin on _his- chest, 
for something or other he did one night 
in the English channel. Then when he 
came back he got his papers and signed 
on as third mate of a tanker. High test 
gasoline, you know, from the refineries 
at Whiting and South Chicago. 

“High test don’t bother me,” Jimmie 
would say. “I’m not a man to smoke 
much anyhow, so I don’t mind leavin’ 
my matches ashore.” 





They were both big men, and they slugged it out on even terms, 
but finally Perry let one go that pushed Honus through a window 


Then one night in 1929 this tanker, 
which was a small, shallow boat and too 
light in the ribs for her own good, piled 
up on Skillagalee and caught fire, of 
course. She carried a crew of sixteen 
and ten of them were up forward when 
she hit. They put the life-raft overside 
and let down a boat and all ten of them 
would have got away easy enough. But 
the cook, who was an old man, was 
alone in his galley away aft, getting over 
a drunk, and the engine room crew 
were below in their quarters at the stern. 
So Jimmie, even with the captain telling 
him not to, went back over those hot 
plates to save them. He brought out 
two of them, and when there wasn’t any 
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sense in trying again, why, back he went 
once more. 

Jimmie, being the kind of man who 
liked variety and adventure, left no 
widow to stand on the beach at night 
when the wind blew and look out across 
the lonely water. Just Honus was left. 
Honus, the youngest of the three. Tall- 
est, too, and good looking in a slim sort 
of way. But there was something ailing 
in him, 

He never went down to the Lakes. 
Never felt the kick of a three-day blow 
or the yank of a sloppy sea, never 
fought snow and wind and fog in nar- 
row waters. Never knew the pull of the 
Lakes at his heart and his soul, the way 


rightly conducted men feel it whet 
they’re ashore. 

“Me, I just haven’t got a hankering 
for the water,” Honus would say, as if 
that could explain anything. 

Maybe the wind was in the east on 
the night he was born. 

Men who had known his brothers, 
and his father and grandfather before 
them, always said it was a poor way for 
good salty Anderson blood to end up, 
fussing around cars and tires like @ 
black Canuck, instead of tending a man’s 
job, down on the big lake. But that’s 
what Honus did, fussed around cars, 
ashore. 

He had a slow way of talking, this 
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Honus, and a slow way of moving about. 

was slow to get excited, slow to get 

and slow to cool off, too. And 

to fall in love, slow to get over it. 

Keswick was postmistress of 

rt, and a fine one. Not once in 

red did she stuff a lock box with 

ng mail. She was a little bundle 

girl, with dark red hair and dark 

eyes and a voice that was sweeter 

any radio you ever heard, when 

sang on Sunday mornings at the 

ran Church. And often enough, 

church, it was Honus that walked 

with her and Honus that took her 
movies on Saturday night. 

one afternoon Honus stepped 

the postoffice, with his clothes 

ing of engine oil, to pick up his 

tal and his Grand Rapids paper. Perry 

Dutfeld was there ahead of him, talk- 

to Ann. He had a way with women 

mi dogs and boats, this Perry Durfield, 
gan easy way of talking. 

*Let’s run over to Traverse tonight, 
fp,” Perry was saying. “Hear there’s 
igood show at the Lyric.” 

Honus was sort of bent down, turn- 
img the combination of his lock box, 
tat when he heard what Perry said, he 
gmightened up slowly, forgetting to 
dat the box, and walked over to the 
gneral delivery window. Ann was look- 
i out, and anybody that ever saw her 
there knows how pretty she was, framed 
fie that in a small window, with the 
bass bars pushed up out of sight. 
Honus looked at her across Perry’s 
shoulder and said in his slow voice, 
i Ann, we’re going to the box 
ial up to the church tonight.” 

Ann didn’t answer anything for a 
Mmute, only wrinkled her pretty fore- 
had the way she always did when she 
Was trying to think. Perry glanced back 
at Honus, and he laughed. 

"There’s plenty of box socials when 
Tim afloat,” he said. “I’m not lucky 
ie you, moored safe ashore every 
night.” 

Ann said, “That’s right, Perry, I did 
promise Honus . . .” She seemed to be 
tying to figure out how to go two 
places at once. “I’m sorry, Perry,” she 
said, “I guess I’d better . . .” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” Honus told 
them both. “If you feel that way about 
it, go on. Go to your show. Don’t mind 
me, Ann.” 

He stood there, sort of awkward, 
with his long arms hanging and _ his 
hands, black with engine grease, stick- 
ing out of the cuffs of his monkey suit. 
He wasn’t mad yet, just getting mad 
Slowly, an inch at a time. Perry looked 
at him again and twisted his mouth as 
if he was going to laugh. 

“Lots of other nights, Ann,” Honus 
sid, “when Perry’s out on that lousy 
boat of his. Plenty...” 

“What you mean, lousy boat?” Perry 
asked. He wasn’t like Honus. He got 
mad quick and easy. “Who’s on a lousy 


boat?” 
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“You are,” Honus told him, speaking 
slowly. “The Off Ox isn’t anything else 
than a lousy boat.” 

So Perry hit him. Right there in the 
postoffice, in front of the United States 
mails, Hauled off and let Honus have 
it on the mouth and Honus was too sur- 
prised to hit back right away. It wasn’t 
till he felt how loose his front teeth 
were that he let go. 

They were both big men, but Perry 
was a little on the stout side, with 
broader shoulders, and his arms weren’t 
very long. Even so, he could slug hard 
and fast. He was the first one down, 
though, and when he came up he was 
bellowing. Ann screamed at them to stop 
but they gave her no mind. So she 
slammed shut the general delivery win- 
dow and ran out the side door. But 
before she could get back with the 
under-sheriff, Honus was down. But he 
wasn’t out. 

“Stop it, I tell you,” the under- 
sheriff yelled, and Honus got up and then 
they started fighting all over again. It 
was quite a fight and it ended when 
Perry pushed Honus right out through 
the front window, the way old Freddie 
Anderson used to do at Butch Streeter’s 
bar, with the weavers from the shingle 
mill. Through the glass, into the street, 
and the kids stopped to watch, coming 
from school. Honus was bleeding from 


the broken panes and he didn’t want 
to get blood all over the floor of Ann's 
postoffice, so he just stayed outside, 
waiting for Perry. 

Some of the boys from the pool room 
came running up and Honus told them 
to go away and let him settle it. Then 
the Lutheran preacher, that wasn’t any 
bigger than a net float, happened to 
come past and he grabbed Honus by the 
arm and took him away, laying down the 
law to him, 

Ann didn’t go to the show that night 
and she didn’t go to the box social, 
either. She stayed at home. 

Honus should have known that Perry 
would fight anybody, big or small, that 
called his boat the “Off Ox.” That wasn’t 
her name at all. Her name was the Ris- 
ing Sun. The other was just an insult. 
Perry was only the mate aboard her, 
but with old Cap Whipple, her skipper, 
sick so much of the time, she was almost 
Perry’s boat. 

A canning company owned her. She 
wasn’t a nice boat, being heavy on ton- 
nage and light on looks . . . too short, 
too broad, too shallow, too high, and 
cranky to handle as a drunken Chippe- 
way on a Saturday night. She was called 
the “Off Ox” to make sport of her. 
Her overall length was sixty-nine feet 
six inches and her beam was a good 
stout twenty- (Continued on page 52) 


He held her in his arms 
for a minute, and then 
told her to run along 
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A check on the weath- 

er: Through the theo- 

dolite an airline mete- 

orologist charts the 

flight of a balloon at a 
high level 


Dr. Willett, professor of meteorology in the Massachusetts 


Institute of Technology, is one of a group of scientists who, in 

coéperation with the United States Weather Bureau, chart the 

weather over a five-day period. They hope eventually to extend 
the forecast period to ten days 


ONTRARY to Mark Twain’s 
claim, people are doing some- 
thing about the weather as well 
as talking about it. For example: 

Efforts to establish long-range forecast- 
ing cn 3 reliable basis. 

Control of weather observation sta- 
tions is one of the important immediate 
strategic objectives of the second World 
War; for modern armies depend on 
weather predictions almost as much as on 
their knowledge of ballistics to win con- 
quests. The further such forecasts can 
be projected, the better. And meteorolo- 
gists need weather advices from many 
stations, far and wide, if they are to 
forecast at all accurately. 

Hitler’s invasion of Czecho-Slovakia, 
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Poland, Norway and France were ex- 
cellently timed. The sun seemed to beam 
approbation and encouragement on his 
armies. In some cases rains were ex- 
pected to bog down the advance, but 
they did not come—until too late. To the 
average person, those occurrences may 
have meant just lucky coincidence. But 
not to the aerologist. To him they 
tended to confirm reports that the Reich 
had reaped great value from the known 
research of German scientists into the 
possibilities of long-range weather fore- 
casting; that is, from five to ten or more 
days ahead, not the thirty-six to forty- 
eight-hour forecasts with which Amer- 
icans are familiar, 

With Germany’s occupation of Nor- 


DR. H. C. WILLETT 


As told to 
FRANK H. McCONNELL 


way, additional important weather-re- 
porting observation posts came into 
German possession. These posts are far 
north, well inside the Arctic Circle near 
the Polar Ice Cap which is a sort of 
home base, or starting point, for winds 
which play a part in brewing the world’s 
weather. 

But valuable as these weather frontier 
posts are, they still leave Hitler in con- 
siderable fog so far as conditions over 
Britain are concerned. Weather is 2 
migratory thing, moving in general with 
the prevailing westerlies—the wind cur- 
rents which define a broad but frequently 
interrupted course from west to east. A 
torrential storm over the Atlantic west 
of Britain today may well prove 4 
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sample of Continental Europe’s weather 
,omorrow—just as a blizzard sweeping 
Montana on Monday will probably carry 
on to clog traffic in Minnesota on Tues- 
day and Wednesday. 

The fact that Europe’s weather comes 
out of the Atlantic gives Great Britain a 
precious meteorological advantage over 
Germany. Her weather men can judge 
with relatively greater accuracy whether 
it is raining cats and dogs in Hamburg 
than German aerologists can judge as to 
soupy or clear skies over Birmingham. 
Translated into military values, that 
gives Britain an edge over Germany in 
planning bombings by the R. A. F. It 
also gives her a potentially safer bet in 
timing an invasion on the opposite side 
of the English Channel. 

Were there no other factors to consider 
than the easterly drift of prevailing air 
currents, English meteorologists could 
judge almost to the hour when a passing 
severe line squall would envelop Bremen. 
But the direction and speed of the west- 
etlies constitute only part of the com- 
plicated data from which long-range 
weather forecasting is obtained. Read- 
ings over a wide area are needed. 

With her navy and large merchant 
marine plying the Seven Seas, Britain has 
access to more extensive weather in- 
formation than Germany. Especially im- 
portant are her ships’ advices from the 
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Atlantic, giving tem- 
perature, pressure, 
humidity and wind 
velocity at the sur- 
face and sometimes 
in the upper levels— 
as high as thirty 
thousand feet above 
water level. 
Information of 
this kind can be ob- 
tained by the Reich 
at best on only a 
restricted scale. Her 
submarines might be 
used to take such 
observations. But 
they would likely expose their positions 
and be sunk if they tried to radio reports 
back to the mainland. Of course the 
British have some of the same problem. 


Getting ready to launch one of the 
many balloons used to determine 
wind direction and velocity at all 
altitudes, as a guide to weather 
forecasting 
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However, in the case of Germany, the 
risk probably is too great to justify the 
attempt. Consequently, one of Hitler’s 
pay cards, which he used to telling ad- 
vantage in Continential invasions, is 
missing in his play against the British 
Isles; he can’t tell in advance what Brit- 
ish weather will be. That handicap is al- 
most as serious in some phases of modern 
war technique as the natural barrier com- 
prising the choppy English Channel. 

How highly Britain rates this strategic 
advantage is revealed in the secrecy that 
surrounds all British meteorological 
work. No weather information is broad- 
cast from England. Ship’s advices about 
weather are radioed to the homeland in 
code. The same is true in Canada. And if 
the British authorities discovered a radio 
operator in London relaying information 
about storm conditions in mid-Atlantic, 
I have little doubt that he would be shot 
as a spy, dealing in military information 
of value to the enemy. 

In agricultural and commercial life, 
accuracy of weather reports is equally 
important. Particularly desirable is a 
prediction that carries forward several 
days, or a week, or a month. 

Since man started hunting and later 
farming, he has tried to read weather’s 
future. In Biblical times, lambs were of- 
fered as sacrifice for good crop seasons 
and signs were eagerly awaited as a 
portent of what to expect. The 
Carthaginians offered human 
beings to appease the wrath of 
the gods—and turned to their 
priests to ascertain if the 
wheedling had worked and they 


could look for good days ahead. In the 
Philippines, to this day, long rituals are 
performed and the high priests, in the 
role of sanctified weather men, scan 
available omens to judge whether the 
next rainy season will prove adequate. 

Some farmers stiil rely on traditional 
born-in-the-soil methods to guide them in 
deciding when to harvest; whether to 
plant more grain or less; to prepare for 
drought conditions or ample moisture, 
and for a hard winter, or light. The width 
of tree rings, the date when spring birds 
arrive, the thickness of a sheep’s wool, a- 
rheumatic twinge, these and other evi- 
dences are eagerly grasped as possible 
indicators of what to expect forty-eight 
hours, a week, or a month hence. 

If meteorologists could say for a cer- 
tainty that rainfall over the coming 
months would favor crops in the nation’s 
Dust Bowl, more merchants would relax 
credit lines, more business would go there 
and a boom would be in the making. 

If they could say that next week will 
be characterized by excessive cold rains 
all through Georgia and Virginia, depart- 
ment stores would advertise and mer- 
chandise raincoats and rubbers rather 
than bathing suits and beach wear. 

If they could plot the definite course 
of a violent storm across the Atlantic, 
ships and aircraft could alter their 
courses sufficiently to be sure of enjoying 
a comfortable passing. 

In terms of dollars, the practical ap- 
plication of long-range weather forecast- 
ing would save hundreds of millions, 
probably billions. 

Toward that (Continued on page 50) 
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Legionnaire Ty Cobb, a big one 
that got away from Ed Barrow. 
Below, at right, Ty sliding into 
third at the top of his amazing 


career 


E sports world heard very little 
from Edward Grant Barrow in 
those days. He was just a minor 
league baseball manager, and a 

rather morose, dejected one at that. 
Guiding the destinies of the Indianapolis 
team in the American Association back in 
1904, he was physically in the Indiana 
city but in spirit he was in Toronto. The 
Canadian city was the scene of his earlier 
success and Manager Barrow was wish- 
ing he was back there. 

That was about the frame of mind he 
was in one morning when he opened up 
a letter from Andy Roth, manager of the 
Augusta team in the South Atlantic 
League. Roth and Barrow were good 
friends and it was a cordial, intimate 


Jess Willard was just a heavy to 
Jimmy Bronson who said no when 


invited to handle him 
16 
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note containing but one reference to the 
business of baseball which held their 
mutual interest. That single departure 
from personal matters was an offer to sel] 
a couple of players to Indianapolis, 

In those days there was no elaborate 
scouting system such as baseball enjoys 
today and which has given Joe Gordon, 
Dizzy Dean, Charrey Keller, Enos 
Slaughter, Rudy York, and a host of 
others to the American fans. If a man- 
ager heard of a likely looking prospect 
he hopped on a train and scouted the 


player himself, unless he would take 
somebody’s word for it that the kid 
really had class and buy him sight unseen. 

Thus it was that Roth’s epistle to Bar- 
row wound up with an offer to sell him 
a couple of men. “I’ve got two pretty 
good young fellows you might be in- 
terested in,” ran Roth’s note, “an in- 
fielder named Clyde Engle and a young 
outfielder called Tyrus Raymond Cobb. 

This fellow Cobb shows great 
promise but is somewhat ef- 
ratic. You can have him for 
$500, or I'll throw in Engle 
and give them both to you 
for $800.” 

Manager Barrow ruminated a moment. 
Cobb. Cobb. Wasn’t that the pretty good 
batsman and native son of Georgia who 
hated to do what he was ordered to at 
the plate? Wasn’t he the fellow who'd 
smash out a homer when told to go up 
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and bunt and who was fined and sus- 
pended for a few days for disobeying 
orders on the field? 

Sure he was! That was the identical 
guy that Roth was trying to palm off on 
him. No wonder he offered the bargain 
price of two players for $800. Well, 
Barrow would have no part of any player 
—even a Young or a Rusie or a Dele- 
hanty—who wouldn’t do what he was 
told. Obedience came first on Barrow 
clubs. Besides, Indianapolis had mighty 
little money to spend on new players and 
Manager Barrow didn’t like his berth 
anyway. So he wrote and told Andy Roth 
that he wasn’t interested in Tyrus Ray- 
mond Cobb at $500 or in said Cobb and 
Clyde Engle at $800. 

And that’s how Tyrus Raymond Cobb, 
who was to have the highest lifetime bat- 
ting average of any player, who was to 















































Tunney also got away from -Bron- 
son There’s a Pershing angle 


be the No. 1 man in the game’s Hall of 
Fame at Cooperstown, New York, and 
who was to become the first man of the 
diamond to make a million dollars at it, 
got away from Edward Grant Barrow. 
From Barrow, who was to develop into 
perhaps the ablest executive in the his- 
tory of the game, whose New York 
Yankees became the first team in the 
history of the pastime to win the world’s 
championship four straight times. 

Ed Barrow will take time out from his 
sizable task of running the Yankees (he 
Seems to be as busy in the winter as in 
the hot season) to tell you with, it might 
seem to you, just a touch of nostalgia 
of those good old days with Paterson, 
Toronto, Detroit, Montreal and Boston. 
The reference to his year in Indianapolis 
is brief, devoid of any possible touch of 
sentiment and spoken like words a man 
has to get out of him quickly and plainly. 
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It couldn’t be .aat his reluctance to 
talk of the Indiana city had anything to 
do with tne fact that Cobb got away 
from Barrow while he was managing that 
club? 

Ed Barrow was always a keen judge of 
baseball ability and could size up a man 
after watching him a few minutes on the 
field. Honus Wagner didn’t get away 
from him and Ed Barrow still chuckles 






























Chuck Klein failed to impress a 

scout, so he was never a Yankee. 

At right, Carl Hubbell, screwball 
pitcher. He got away from Ty 


Eddie Shore, who got away because Frank 
Patrick wouldn’t talk hockey in August 











at the queer sight that Wagner presented 
the day he first saw him, in 1897. Barrow 
was owner and manager of the Paterson, 
New Jersey, team in the newly formed 
Atlantic League. It was in Mansfield, 
Pennsylvania, since renamed Carnegie, 
and Wagner had been out playing with 
some of the other neighbors’ children be- 
fore their scheduled game. 

“He was a sight,” says Ed. “He had 
been down to the river having a throwing 
contest with some of the older Mansfield 
boys and I met him when he came 
strutting back—the winner, of course. 
“He had a (Continued on page 55) 






















HORNETS AWEIGH 


A tale about the Convoy’s devastating kick-back 


ACHINE tools is my line. 

When a huge press stamps 

out parts for America’s as- 

sembly lines, I’m the bozo 
who, working to ten-thousandths of an 
inch, makes the die or tool that does the 
job. I’ve been called “Impossible” 
Thompson, almost forever. For years my 
plant catered to the automotive industry. 
Recently, three other great men have 
absorbed most of my product. Our town 
had given them dizzy nicknames also. 
“Gadget” Hayden, “Streamline” Briggs 
and “Diesel” Glancy. We got together 
during the first World War. 

We were ninety-day-wonders, and vic- 
tims of Cousin Ella. She had played 
a lousy trick on us. As Chief Yeo- 
man on Rear Admiral Houghton’s 
staff, Commandant of First Naval 
District, she had got us assigned to 
110-foot sub chasers that worked in 
convoy. 

“Men from our fishing and sea- 
faring towns would do a bang-up 
job in the small craft, don’t you 
think, sir?” 

And because she was a handsome 
craft both fore and aft, he agreed. 

“Quite right! Quite right! T'll 
leave the selections to your own 
good judgment.” 

So instead of battlewagons and 
transports we went to patrol boats 
and destroyers. We had married 
four of Banker Nims’s eight daugh- 
ters all of a sudden. Ella always ex- 
pected she would catch one of us, 
the one that ran the slowest. When 
we all got away she was fit to be 
tied. She didn’t realize that ninety- 
day-wonders always get married 
pronto, because you can sell a new 
girl a bill of goods easier when you 
get gold braid. It just happened we 
all worked on the Nims girls. If 
Ella had been home where she be- 
longed, instead of trying to run the 
war, all four of us would have mar- 
ried her. Well, what I mean is— 
skip it. 

We landed back in Skowhaven 
after the war, glad the father-in-law 
owned most of the town, and part 
of three States besides. Found him 
squawking about foreclosed mort- 
gages. He owned a shipyard, a 
foundry, a plant that hoped to 
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make gas engines, and a machine shop. 
The bank examiners were getting noses 
blistered trying to find out where he 
was, so he made us straw owners with 
paternal blessing. Then sweat blood while 
we tried to make good. If we failed he d 
lose at least one half of one percent of 
his fortune. He’d rather lose his right eye. 

Briggs got the first big idea, and that 
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ROM St. Louis, edge 

of American civilization, 

Sergeant John Ordway 

of the United States 
Army wrote to his father and 
mother in New Hampshire: 
“Honored parents: I am now 
on an expedition to the west- 
ward with Captain Lewis and 
Lieutenant Clark, who are ap- 
pointed by President Jefferson 
to go through the interior of 
North America, We are to as- 
cend the Missouri River and 
then go by land to the great 
Western Ocean.” 

A courier went through the 
camp collecting such messages 
from men who were not sure 
they would ever be heard from 
again. Then, late on the rainy 


afternoon of May 14, 1804, the 29 mem- 
bers of the party embarked in two long, 
trim rowboats and a 55-foot bargelike 
bateau. They were voyaging into the un- 
known. 

At St. Louis geography ended and 
myth began. The Indians whispered of 
the Shining or Rocky Mountains that 
scraped the sky. Was this merely one 
of their legends? Jefferson when Minister 
to France had heard mariners who 
sailed with Captain Cook on his Pacific 
voyages describe evergreen forests as 
boundless as the oceans and peaks high 
as the Alps, to be seen on America’s 
western shore. Were their tales true? 
Jefferson’s lively imagination had been 
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Captain Meriwether 
Lewis standing before 
his able assistant in 
the expedition, Lieu- 
tenant William Clark, 
in Charles Keck’s statue 
at Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia. Insets, Clark at 
left, Lewis above 


tion that nothing could 
conquer. Such a man was 
needed; there might be 
more than dangers of the 
wilderness to face and 
temptations to turn back 
might be many. A race for 
empire was in prospect, for 
the British were talking 
of sending men to hoist 
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By RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


fired and thenceforward he dreamed of 
sending brave men to “explore the great 
wilderness beyond the Mississippi and 
form a line of communication from 
sea to sea.” 

As soon as his envoys had bought 
from Napoleon for $15,000,000 the mil- 
lion square miles of territory that France 
claimed on the sundown side of the 
Mississippi, Jefferson asked Congress for 
$2500 to finance its exploration. “And 
let us search out even that which lies 
beyond,” he urged. 

To lead the expedition the President 
selected his private secretary, 29-year- 
old Meriwether Lewis, believing that this 
young army captain had a determina- 


the Union Jack at the mouth of the 
Columbia. 

Jefferson suggested that Lewis select 
an alternative commander and Lewis 
named his best friend, William Clark, 
a 34-year-old artillery lieutenant. 

They were in strong contrast. Lewis's 
thin countenance, with defiant jaw and 
slate-gray eyes, had an eagle-like in- 
tensity. He was taciturn, almost gloomy. 
Clark, red-headed, red-faced, was never 
stern or silent. His cheerful chatter often 
had revived the spirits of troops weary 
on the march. He liked to dodge off- 
cers’ mess to eat with the men; he 
hailed colonels and corporals alike by 
their first names. He got along with In- 
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dians better than anyone else in the 
Amy, possibly because he treated them 
as equals. 

Clark went from post to post on the 
frontier, asking picked men if they want- 
ed to plant their country’s flag on the 
Western Ocean. Lewis arranged for sup- 
plies, which included presents for the 
Indians—mirrors, red cloth, needles, 
beads, calico shirts. 

Men picked for the journey were 
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carpenters from Pennsylvania, There 
were Irishmen, Scots, Dutchmen and 
Frenchmen. Near Lieutenant Clark in 
the first boat crouched his brawny Negro 
servant, York. 

The explorers had not gone far before 
they realized that the map the President 
had supplied was useless; it did not even 
indicate the correct direction of the 
river. All they could do was to follow 
the Missouri to its source. From there 
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enlisted in the Army at $10 a month 
for privates, $15 for the three sergeants, 
$80 each for Lewis and Clark, and as a 
bonus they were promised parcels of 
land. Whether any of them would sur- 
vive to enjoy these rewards was doubt- 
ful. Their eventual destination was so 
indefinite that Jefferson gave them pa- 
pers bespeaking the good offices of “our 
consuls in Batavia, in Java and at the 
Cape of Good Hope.” 


& THEY rowed up the sluggish Mis- 
souri, under the flag with fifteen 
stars, the party was a cross section of the 
expanding nation. Alongside Kentuckians 
chosen for their woodcraft were hunters 
from Virginia, farmers from Vermont, 
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dead reckoning might take them to the 
sea. For the first few months it was an 
idyllic journey—comfortable camps 
at night, days uneventful save for 
sightseeing. By firelight the two 
leaders worked painstakingly on their 
journals, for the President and Con- 
gress wanted complete reports on 
plants, trees, beasts, birds and In- 
dians. One evening Lewis wrote: 
“In addition to the common deer, 
which were in great abundance, we 
saw goats, elk, buffalo, antelope, the 
black-tailed deer and the large 
wolves.” They counted 52 herds of 
bison in one day. 

Three months out of St. Louis, the 
adventurers had voyaged 850 miles 


Patrick Gass, first to publish a 
journal of the expedition. His ac- 
count, which appeared in 1807 
and went through many editions, 
carried the accompanying map 
showing the explorers’ idea of the 
terrain which they covered 


and were not far from what is now Sioux 
City in Iowa. The going got harder. 
The clumsy bateau repeatedly lurched 
aground on sandbars. One man col- 
lapsed from sunstroke. Sergeant Charles 
Floyd died of colic in the choking heat 
of an August afternoon. They buried 
him on a high bluff, the first American 
soldier to die west of the Mississippi. 
The boats went on, the men silent, Lewis 
wrapped in (Continued on page 36) 


“The Coming of 

the White Man” 

statue at Portland, 
Oregon 








F the boy had known how to be any 
tougher, he’d have been tougher. 
Boastful and loud-mouthed, he 
stood up stubbornly in the superin- 

tendent’s office. Under other circum- 
stances his extreme maturity would have 
been funny. But there was no humor in 
it for the superintendent of the state 
training school for boys. The lad had a 
record of truancy and petty thievery and 
repeated experiences with the police. 

And he was just ten years old. 

“T'll tell you one thing,” he said, 
“you're not going to keep me here very 
long.” 

“Perhaps we won't try to keep you 
here, Roger,” the superintendent told 
him. “But you might decide you like it 
here and want to stay.” 

“Not a chance,” he snorted. “And I'll 
tell you another thing. I’m_ tough. 
PLENTY tough. I hit a cop on the head 
with a rock.” 

Roger was one of over 10,000 boys 
sent to such schools every year by the 
perplexed and rebellious authorities of 
various cities and towns. There are 24,- 
683 such boys in various state schools in 
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Boy 


ON THE MEND 


EVERY YOUNGSTER HAS THE POS. 
SIBILITIES OF USEFUL CITIZENSHIP. 
HERE’S HOW THE LEGION’S HELPING 
THOSE WHO GOT OFF TO A BAD START 


the United States today. 

What would you do with 
a boy like Roger? Would you humble 
him, punish him, try to break and tame 
that rebellious spirit? 

You might do so, and the history of 
thousands and thousands of wayward 
boys would show you exactly what would 
happen. You’d have Roger back in the 
reformatory for worse and worse of- 
fenses until one day he’d commit some 


crime serious enough to put him in the 
penitentiary. By that time he’d have a 
police record in other States as well. 
He'd be known to the police of a dozen 
cities. Even if, by a miracle he should 
attempt to go straight, society would 
probably refuse to give him a chance, 

Sixty-two percent of the boys in state 
training or industrial schools used to 
come back as repeaters. Many of them 
ended their lives in penal institutions. A 


Reading maketh 
a full man, the 
sage tells you, 
and these lads 
know it. At left, 
an intricate bit 
of carpentry is 
under discus- 
sion. Wherever 
it can be done 
the boy is on his 
own in carrying 
out assignments 


costly matter, from any angle. 

It costs $400 to $500 a year 
in most States to maintain even 
a boy delinquent in jail, or re 
formatory, or training school. 
Four hundred a year to keep a 
boy like Roger, already satis- 
fied to be tough, even if you 
give him measure for measure. 

How much would it cost to 
make Roger over into a real 
citizen and help him amount 
to something? Could you ever 
do it? Would anybody, short 
of the Master himself, have the 
insight and the skill and the 
everlasting patience needed to 
reach into that boy’s heart and 
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give him new hope for living, new pride 
in being decent? 

Some of the superintendents of state 
training schools determined to try. They 
had seen gradual improvement since the 
days following the Civil War when 
beggars, criminals and misdoers, of all 
ages, were locked up in what was chari- 
tably called the almshouse. They had 
seen one State after another separate 
its young beginners in crime from the 
old repeaters; had seen the efforts of 
progressive-minded judges to treat these 
boys-in-crime as children with undis- 
covered potentialities rather than hard- 
ened sinners without hope; as children 
with problems rather than problem chil- 
dren. They had learned to look through 
a surface coating of toughness 
and discover the real boy be- 
neath. And so increasingly the 
men and women in child wel- 
fare work are attempting to 
save boys like ten-year-old 
Roger. 

The lad Roger was put in a 
cottage without bars. They in- 
troduced him to the cottage 
father and mother and ex- 
plained the few simple rules 
found important in permitting 
people to live together in a 
civilized fashion. They gave 
Roger a clean, fresh shirt, clean 
underclothing, and a locker all 
his own. He had a haircut. He 
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took a shower. He had a good dinner. He 
felt more of a real person than he had 
for years, 

“Do you like music?” they asked him. 
He didn’t know. He was still a little 
Suspicious, but curiosity prompted him 
to try a horn. They found he had an 
excellent ear for music and endless pa- 
tience. Before long he was holding down 
the first chair in the brass horns with 
the school band. 

Roger stayed four years. He helped 
the school win the state championship 
among school bands. He developed as an 
athlete, and did well in his studies. 
When he went back home and entered 
high school as a normal, everyday citi- 
zen he became president of his class and 
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a crack football 
player. A western 
university gave him 
a scholarship, and 
he’s there now, 
studying to be a 
surgeon. He stopped 
in at the training 
school recently to 
see the men who 
were his first friends. 
That superintendent 
is proud to be his 
friend. 

“Every so often,” 
says this superinten- 
dent, “I read of one 
or two of our boys 





Top: A linotype 
is great stuff, 
and a printing 
press gets kids. 
At left, time to 
relax with the 
games that are 
not too heavy, 
after the work 
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being caught for some really serious 
offense and being sent to the peni- 
tentiary. News like that is always dis- 
couraging. It looks as if we accomplish 
so little, with all the odds against us. 
Then I think of a dozen boys who were 
here when these few really tough boys 
were here. The dozen have gone straight. 
That gives me the courage to go on and 
help straighten out all the others I can.” 

Bill Wiggins was one he nearly failed 
with. At 16 Bill had committed most 
of the crimes in the juvenile calendar. 
He was smart: put him anywhere and 
he’d break loose and run away. The 
superintendent and his aides tried their 
best with him and got absolutely no- 
where. Desperate, and feeling that if one 


completed satis- 








boy takes as much at- 
tention as a hundred 
it is not fair to the 
others, they got ready 
to transfer him to the 


penitentiary. 
In came the school 
electrician. “I hear 


you're going to trans- 
fer Bill Wiggins,” he 
said. 

“Tomorrow,” said 
the superintendent. 

“Give me a chance 
with him,” the elec- 
trician urged. “Give 
me just two weeks!” 

The electrician took Bill Wiggins 
to his shop and explained briefly how 
the usual type of repair job was 
handled. Then he said suddenly, “I’m 
going to ask only one thing of you, 
Bill. If you decide to run away, don’t 
steal my pliers and my spurs! They're 
hard to get, and I need them in my 
work,” 

Bill Wiggins looked at him strange- 
ly. The electrician went on, uncon- 
cernedly, “Here’s your first repair 
job now.” It was over at the far end 
of the school grounds and farm. 
“Come in when the whistle blows at 

4:30.” 

It was a long, nervous afternoon for 
the electrician. Would Bill Wiggins run 
away again? He had run away often, 
even when watched. This time no one 
was watching. If Bill wanted to beat it, 
the open road was not far away. 

But something fine and decent—some- 
thing in every one of God’s boys, if 
you are keen enough to call it forth— 
made Bill come back when that 4:30 
whistle blew. And never was there any 
more trouble with that boy. He devel- 
oped into quite a printer in the school 
print shop. One day, with the superin- 
tendent’s permission, he bought some 
stock with his own money and made 
up some programs for the local high 
school teams, and sold ads to the local 
merchants. Did so well at it he developed 
the idea still (Continued on page 46) 
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FROM THE FEBRUARY, 1941, COVER OF THE AMERICAN LEGION MAGAZINE 


EDITORIAL 


HE first peacetime military draft in the history of 

the United States is well under way, and under the 

present set-up will continue to furnish manpower 

for our armed forces up to 1945. It should be made a 

permanent policy of the nation, and The American Le- 

gion has had introduced into the Congress of the United 
States a bill to that effect, H.R. 1411. 

With the adoption of the Monroe Doctrine in 1823 

we definitely ruled out further European aggrandize- 


-4 


ment in the Western World. In unmistakable language 
that Doctrine told the European powers “we should con- 
sider any attempt on their part to extend their system 
to any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our 
peace and safety.” Great Britain backed up the United 
States in this stand; indeed, George Canning, British 
foreign minister, claimed in effect to have fathered the 
Doctrine when he declared, in 1826: “I called the New 
World into existence to redress the balance of the Old.” 
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To make certain that these conditions of non-inter- 
ference by Europe continue in our half of the world no 
matter how the present war may end, the United States 
has engaged to build a two-ocean Navy, and is now 
girding itself in a military and industrial way against 
any possible combination of powers moving with hostile 
intent upon us Or any nation in this hemisphere. We 
must make certain that our Army, the core of our na- 
tional defense, is large enough, skillful enough, well co- 
ordinated. Our experience in the World War, when it 
required seventeen months to put a great American 
Army into action, tells us that in the face of an emer- 
gency such as that we face today we must have a large 
reservoir of manpower trained in the latest methods of 
warfare, to supplement the comparatively modest estab- 
lishment of professional soldiers we know as the Regulars. 

The way to get that reservoir of trained men is to 
make the present Selective Service Law permanent, call- 
ing up for a year with the colors all young men when 
they reach an age somewhere between 18 and 21. 

That action should be taken by the present Congress, 
without relieving from the training provided by the pres- 
ent Selective Service Law, those from 21 through 35 who 
were registered last October 16th. 

When our forefathers brought forth this nation they 
were well acquainted with the evils that follow upon set- 
ting up in peacetime vast standing armies, among these 
evils being the quartering of troops on the inhabitants 
and the danger of a “man on horseback” using the mili- 
tary to set up a dictatorship. You will not find in the 
Constitution of the United States any reference to a 
standing army, but the men who framed that great 
document were under no illusions as to the need for such 
a professional force. Alexander Hamilton on December 
21, 1787, wrote some challenging words about the army 
situation which, read today, make utterly foolish the 
statement made more than a hundred years afterward 
by William Jennings Bryan that a million men spring- 
ing to arms overnight would save the nation, no matter 
what the emergency. Read today, Hamilton’s “the cere- 
mony of a formal denunciation of war has of late fallen 
into disuse” sounds curiously up-to-date. He was advo- 
cating the employment of a small professional army as 
an absolute necessity of sovereignty and answering the 
objections of those who argued that the maintenance 
of a standing army should be prohibited. Said Hamilton: 
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PERMANENT 


For God and Country, we associate ourselves together for the following purposes: To uphold 
and defend the Constitution of the United States of America, to maintain law and order; to foster 
and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism; to preserve the memories and incidents of 
our association in the Great War; to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the community, 
state and nation; to combat the autocracy of both the classes and the masses; to make right the 
master of might; to promote peace and good will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to posterity 
the principles of justice, freedom and democracy; to consecrate and sanctify our comradeship by 
our devotion to mutual helpfulness. ~ PrEaMBLe To THE ConstiTUTION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 












If . . . it should be resolved to extend the prohibition to 
the raising of armies in time of peace, the United States 
would then exhibit the most extraordinary spectacle 
which the world has yet seen—that of a nation incapaci- 
tated by its Constitution to prepare for defense before it 
was actually invaded. As the ceremony of a formal de- 
nunciation of war has of late fallen into disuse, the pres- 
ence of an enemy within our territories must be waited 
for, as the legal warrant to the government to begin its 
levies of men for the-protection of the State. We must 
receive the blow before we could even prepare to return 
it. All that kind of policy by which nations anticipate 
distant danger and meet the gathering storm must be ab- 
stained from as contrary to the genuine maxims of a free 
government. We must expose our property and liberty 
to the mercy of foreign invaders and invite them by our 
weakness to seize the naked and defenseless prey, because 
we are afraid that rulers, created by our choice, depen- 
dent on our will, might endanger that liberty by an abuse 
of the means necessary to its preservation. 

Here I expect we shall be told that the militia of the 
country is its natural bulwark and would be at all times 
equal to the national defense. This doctrine, in substance, 
had like to have lost us our independence. It cost mil- 
lions to the United States that might have been saved. 
The facts which, from our own experience, forbid a re- 
liance of this kind are too recent to permit us to be the 
dupes of such a suggestion. The steady operations of war 
against a regular and disciplined army can only be suc- 
cessfully conducted by a force of the same kind. Consid- 
erations of economy, not less than of stability and vigor, 
confirm this position, The American militia, in the course 
of the late war, have, by their valor on numerous occa- 
sions erected eternal monuments to their fame; but the 
bravest of them feel and know that the liberty of their 
country could not have been established by their efforts 
alone, however great and valuable they were. War, like 
most other things, is a science to be acquired and per- 
fected by diligence, by perseverance, by time, and by 
practice.* 

Hamilton wrote as one who had seen service in the 
Continental Army and who consequently knew his facts. 
The American Legion, considering the situation of the 
United States today and the possible trend of events 
in the next few years, believes that now is the time to 
put into effect as a permanent national policy a year’s 
training for every American youngster. Our national 
safety demands this insurance policy against utter de- 
struction of all we are and hope to be. Common sense 
tells us that calling up for a year’s service youths in the 
18-21 bracket would cause the least dislocation of Ameri- 
can life, and certainly no other age group would benefit 
as much, physically and spiritually, as that made up of 
those just coming to maturity. 


* The Federalist, No. 25. 


* * 














The first appointment of Legion- 
naire Governor Sumner Sewall 
of Maine when he took office 
last January was that of Jim 
Boyle to a seven-year term as a 
member of the State's Public 
Utilities Commission. Jim, who is 
officially the oldest Department 
Adjutant in point of service, 
plans to continue in that office 
until his successor is chosen by 
this year's Department conven- 
tion 


READ somewhere in a book, one 
of Jack London’s, I think, that 
when the thermometer hits fifty be- 
low zero, your spittle freezes with 
an explosive crack the instant it leaves 
your mouth. When I climbed out of the 
plane at Waterville, Maine, recently and 
skidded around a snow bank, I spat and 
waited for it to crack. It seemed a hun- 
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A marvelous draft of fishes in 
Maine’s coastal waters, with Ad- 
jutant Jim Boyle, second from left, 
and Past Department Commander 
Frank Lowe of Portland, second be- 
yond him, giving a hand. Below, 
three of the police unit of George 
N. Bourque Post of Waterville 
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FREDERICK C. 
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looked 


dred below to me. It 
Alaska—or the North Pole. 7 

But James L. Boyle, Maine’s one ant) 
only Department Adjutant, grinned mJ 
amusement and said, “It’s not that cd 
It’s only eighteen below. Come on, g 
in the car. I’ve got the heater on.” 3: 

I had gone down to Maine—the Dow 
Easters go “up to Boston” —to get a story 
not only on the Department but on Jim} 
Boyle himself. Because Jim is the dealt 
of Legion Department Adjutants. He hag 
held office continuously since 1919, alii 
since he intends to retire this summei 
an interview was in order. But as I ete 
tled back in the car I thought, we could) 
have picked a better time for it—they 
summer, say, when Maine is the world 
playground. 

“Shucks!” said Jim, “Do you know 
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Maine Legionnaires commute up to forty 
miles to Post meetings in weather like 
this? I mind the time in Aroostook when 
it was fifty below—” 

‘Did your spit freeze before it hit 
the ground?” 

“No.” 

“Hell, maybe Jack London was wrong 
then—or fifty below is colder in Alaska.” 

Jim, who is grayed but keen-eyed and 
sill with a bump of 
humor, roared with 
laughter. But I noticed 
when we went into his 
comfortable office on 
Waterville’s main drag 
that nobody was loiter- 
ing along the street 

| window shopping. As 
we sat down I was re- 
membering the long 
miles of forest and 
frozen lake, and snow- 
covered field that make 
up the Maine I flew 
over. 

“You don’t get out 
much to district meet- 
ings and such in this 
weather, do you?” I 
asked. 

“Tl be in Guilford 
tomorrow night.” he re- 
plied. “So will the Department Com- 
mander. And the membership chairman 
will be at—” 

“All right,” I said, “I'll look at your 
sled and dog team later. For the mo- 
ment, you who rarely talk, have got 
to start talking. You’ve been Depart- 
ment Adjutant for twenty-two years— 
since before there was a Legion. Give 
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out: has the Legion lived up to the fine 
young dreams you had for it? Has it 
truly fulfilled its mission to date? Out 
of your fifth of a century service, what 
sticks out in your memory?” 

Jim lit a cigarette slowly, deliberately, 
inhaled and blew out the match light. 
He’s like that; words count. He spoke 
in national convention twenty years 
ago—and only that once. You'll hear 


about this single talk in due course. 

Now, he twisted the fine YD ring the 
boys gave him, inhaled again and said, 
“Let’s start with what I remember. The 
Legion dedicated itself to service for 
God and country. Right? Right! Now, 
look around our State of Maine. It’s 
a lot of State, and people are scattered 
thin. All our Posts are small. We’ve only 


Department Comman- 
der Paul J. Jullien. At 
left, Jim got this one 
by himself. Below, 
Steve Chadwick mak- 
ing an address during 
his tour of Aroostook 
County in the spring of 
1939, with his and 
Maine’s National Vice 
Commander, Eddie 


Quinn, on the platform 


one city with more than one Post— 
Portland. The State is not too wealthy. 
When it comes to community service, 
the active expression of that service to 
State and nation, what could Maine do? 
We’d have to adapt the idea of service 
to the particular needs of Maine.” 
“Tell me something outstanding Maine 
did,” I suggested. (Cont’d on page 48) 








Memorial Fountain and landscaped grounds make Erwin 
Prieskorn Post home one of the show places of Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. Below, a close-up of the fountain 
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S LEGION POSTS go, Erwin 
Prieskorn Post of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, is not a big one. 
That is, it is not a big Post 

when measured by the standard of mem- 
bership—it is somewhat above the gen- 
eral average in that respect. But it is 
one of the many units in the national 
organization whose effectiveness cannot 
be gauged by the membership yardstick. 
“Last year,” says Past Commander 
Thomas A. FitzGerald, “we had the 
largest membership in a number of years 
—two hundred and one. Incidentally, 
two hundred and two members were en- 
rolled for 1941 before fhe end of the 
Armistice Day roundup.” All this is in- 
troductory and leads up to a report on 
the work of this active average member 
Post. 

“Our biggest activity in 1940,” con- 
tinues Past Commander FitzGerald, “was 
the installation of our Memorial Foun- 
tain. But in telling of this achievement, 
I must go back a few years. In 1932 
Erwin Prieskorn Post had the purchase 
of a home of its own under discussion. 
We were at that time, and had been al- 
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most since the date of organization, 
meeting in the Grand Army room in the 
City Hall. Also, we had just organized 
a Drum and Bugle Corps and the post 
finances were at a low ebb. However, 
we could talk about a home of our own 
and get a vicarious pleasure in making 
plans for a magnificent clubhouse. 

“Just about that time a place that 
seemed to be within the limits of the 
Post’s very limited resources came on 
the market. It was the old Allmendinger 
homestead, standing 
next to the great Uni- 
versity of Michigan 
Stadium, and with the 
house went two and 
one-half acres of 
ground—all that re- 
mained of a once large 
farm. Fire had dam- 
aged the roof, water 
had left its mark on 
the ceilings and walls, 
and the floors were 
badly warped and 
worn. In fact, as it 
stood when the Post’s 
committees inspected 
it and reported favor- 
ably on purchase, the 


place was not much to look at. The 
upshot was that Erwin Prieskorn Post 
took over the property for the munificent 
sum of $175 cash on the barrel-head. 
“Then came the trials and tribulations 
of remodeling. It was two years, in 1933, 
before the work was completed and the 
home dedicated. In -1937 fire again 
damaged the place considerably, but the 
finances had improved and restoration 
was made at once. All this time the 
building and grounds committee had de- 
voted its attention to the house itself 
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and but little had been done to beautify 
the grounds. 

“Early last year a flagpole was erected 
in memory of Comrade Langford, an 
active member who had just passed on. 
The memorial flagpole suggested the idea 
of installing a memorial fountain dedi- 
cated to all of our departed comrades, an 
idea that found immediate favor, Pro- 
fessor Ross of the University of Michi- 
gan was consulted and agreed to design 
a suitable fountain and landscaping for 
it—the Post’s committees swung into 
action with the actual construction, and 
paid their bills as they went, up to a 
total cost of $4,000. Although the 
lighted cascades, as we prefer to call 
them, are completed, the landscaping 
isn’t and the $4,000 we have already paid 
will keep on going up. The memorial 
fountain and landscaped terraces were 
dedicated by immediate Past Depart- 
ment Commander Everett DeRyke on 
September 17, 1940, with about eight 
thousand people in attendance. 

“The wings of the cascades are built 
of native Michigan sandstone and the 
terraces formed by these wing walls will 
be planted with red, white and blue 
flowers in the spring. The landscaping 
consists of five, ten, fifteen and twenty 
year programs. Quite ambitious, we'll 
admit, but then we have something here 
that will endure into the years. A group 
of trees will be planted and dedicated to 
the Past Commanders previous to 1939- 
1940, and from then on each Past Com- 
mander will have a separate tree of some 
rare variety. Since the picture of the 
building and grounds was taken on the 
day the fountain was dedicated, more 
than one hundred poplars, an Indian 
yellow-wood (one of three in Ann Ar- 
bor), and four hundred privet hedge 
plants have been planted. 

“Codperating with the other five 
Legion Posts in Washtenaw County, a 
first-aid car was purchased during the 
year and presented to the Sheriff's de- 
partment for public use. The car was 
completely equipped with a resuscitator, 
cot, pillows, sheets, blankets, splints, 
first aid kits, flares, chains, ropes, wreck- 
ing bars, stretchers, two-way radio—in 
fact everything necessary to render effi- 
cient first aid and removal of the in- 
jured in any sort of an accident. The 
presentation was made at a banquet 
attended by more than five hundred with 
New York’s Past Commander Ed Schei- 
berling as the principal speaker.” 
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A prize-winner is the 


brand new home of 
Queens Village (New 
York) Post which was 


recently occupied and 
which was awarded the 
1940 prize by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the 
Borough of Queens. An- 
nually all buildings of 
note erected during the 
current year in that 
Borough are entered in 
the building awards con- 
test, and in judging, all 
angles are thoroughly 
covered: the use of the 
building; suitability of 
the structure to its sur- 
roundings; practicability 
of interior layout; speci- 
fications; thoroughness 
of construction details; 
materials and workman- 
ship. A bronze plaque 
was awarded the Post at 
a public meeting, and 
certificates of merit were given the archi- 
tect, John E. Cahill, and the builder, 
Charles Hrostoski. 

The building committee under the 
leadership of Past County Commander 
Walter M. Primont, says Commander 
Aloysius J. Maickel, had the planning 
and construction of the building in their 
hands for a period of four years—and 
each detail was carefully planned before 
the actual construction was begun. The 
structure, two stories and basement in 
front and one story and basement in the 
rear, is thirty-four by ninety-six feet, 
with the auditorium, Commander's 
room, Auxiliary room and rest room on 
the first floor. From the foyer a wind- 


\ 





ing colonial staircase leads to the second 
floor lounge, card room and mezzanine. 
In addition to the boiler room, kitchen 
and other utility rooms, the basement 
has been fitted up with a huge dugout, 
thirty-one by sixty-nine feet in size, 
which is, according to the Post Publi- 
tician, Harry M. Lopez, the real meet- 
ing place. 

As more and more of the 11,719 Posts 
(latest report) of the Legion become 
home-conscious the bigger and better the 
homes become. A striking example in 
adapting a fine, comfortable old home 
to Legion club use is had in the case 





Hershey (Pennsylvania) Post is housed in a century-old colonial 
home. Above, prize winning home of Queens Village (New York) Post 
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The Last Squad of Denver, Colorado, Legion’s largest Post get to- 
gether once each year for a little convention. Group at head table, above 


of Hershey (Pennsylvania) Post. There, 
in a town widely known for the beauty 
of its homes, in an attractive home of 
colonial design built of native limestone 
more than a century ago, Hershey Post 
is most comfortably housed. The building 
and grounds occupy more than an acre; 
the old home is surrounded by native 
Pennsylvania fir trees, maples, elms, 
oaks, cherry and apple trees, and with 
evergreen shrubbery placed tastefully to 
add to its attractiveness. 

On the wide stone porch are lounging 
chairs, a most pleasant place to rest dur- 
ing the spring, summer and fall months. 
As one opens the wide door, the attrac- 
tive social room is most inviting. There 
are rugs on the floors, big leather chairs, 
paintings on the walls and the light 
streams through the many windows. 
That is but one of the rooms; there are 
many others set apart for use of the 
members, the Auxiliary and Sons of the 
Legion. Past Commander John J. Daniel 
tells us that the Hershey Post had one 
hundred and ten members in 1940 and 
is free of debt. 


Denver’s Last Squad 


EYDEN-CHILES-WICKERSHAM 
POST of Denver, Colorado, the 
Legion’s largest with a 1940 member- 
ship of 3,535, has an unusual organiza- 
tion in its Last Squad Club. That club 
was organized in November, 1934, with 
an original roster numbering 1,679, which 
embraced the entire membership for 
1935. The annual dinners are events of 
importance in the Rocky Mountain 
region and are made the occasion of a 
get-together meeting by leaders through- 
out the area. 
The sixth annual dinner was held on 
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December 7th with a capacity crowd in 
attendance. Honor was paid to the 
memory of sixty-three members of the 
Club who have passed away during the 
past six years. The speaker of the eve- 
ning was Paul G. Armstrong, Past De- 
partment Commander of Illinois, who is 
now serving as Director of Selective 
Service for Illinois. The dinner, which 
is rated by The Reveille, the Post’s 
monthly publication, as one of the most 
successful yet held, was directed by a 
committee composed of Jay Tharp, 
Joseph A. Cook, John Child, Harold S. 
Oakes and Dr. Chester I. Newlin. 

The photographer caught a bunch of 
the notables in attendance in one shot; 
the picture is printed on this page. Seat- 
ed, left to right, Thomas J. Fitzgerald, 
Grand Chef de Gare, Colorado; Mrs. 
John Horn Chiles, mother of one of the 
men for whom the Post is named; Ben 
C. Hilliard, Jr., Chef de Chemin de Fer; 
Paul G. Armstrong, Past Department 
Commander of Illinois; rear row, M. L. 
Lyckholm, Department Adjutant; Jim 


Logan, National Executive Committee. 
man; Elwyn Davis, Past National Vice 
Commander; Fiesta B. Markham, De. 
partment Historian, and John R. Decker, 
Colorado’s current Department Com. 
mander. 


Twelfth Night 
O, NOT Shakespeare’s. It’s another 
twelfth night—and it’s an idea 
picked up by Clifton Post, Lakewood, 
Ohio, and worked out into a great com- 
munity celebration. If you have a Christ. 
mas tree problem, the re-worked Clifton 
Post plan seems to be the solution. 
Instead of throwing discarded Christ- 
mas trees into rubbish heaps to make 
unsightly piles and an added fire hazard, 
Clifton Post arranged to get rid of them 
by holding a community bonfire in Lake. 
wood Park. Rev. Robert N. Zearfoss 
suggested a revival of the ancient Scandi 
navian custom of burning branches of 
trees in celebration of the “twelfth 
night” after the birth of Christ. The 
Post swung into action; arrangements 
were made for trucks to pick up the 
trees and, working in codperation with 
the Lakewood Junior Chamber of Com 
merce and Ministerial Association, ag 
elaborate program was worked out, 
According to a report received from 
Publicity Officer Jack Wells, a crowd 


Clifton Post, Lakewood, Ohio, gathered several thousand discarded 
Christmas trees to make a “Twelfth Night” community bonfire 
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estimated at something more than eight 
thousand gathered to listen to the carols 
and to watch the huge pile of Christmas 
trees go up in a pine-scented blaze. Al- 
ready plans have been made to cele- 
brate the 1942 Twelfth Night under the 
girection of the same sponsoring groups. 







































For National Defense 


ERHAPS other Posts have done the 

same thing, but Bernards Post, Ber- 
nardsville, New Jersey, is the first to 
report to the Step Keeper the erection 
of a current Honor Roll which bears 
the names of the young men of its com- 
munity who have responded to the call 
of Uncle Sam for military service. Not 
only did Bernards Post erect an Honor 
Roll, but word coming from Legionnaire 
recruiting sources says that the active 
campaign carried on by the Post was 
responsible for most of the names being 
placed thereon, 

Bernards Post was, by the way, the 
first one in Somerset County to complete 
its membership quota for 1941—fifty- 
two, an increase of five over 1940. In 
its national defense and recruiting drive 
public meetings were held, including 
talks given between reels at the local 
theater. Thirty-nine young men re- 
sponded, not all of whom, however, were 
accepted. A banquet was tendered the 
volunteers before they left for camp, 
and the Post members keep in touch 
with them from week to week. 


Another Fire! 
PEAKING of the pleasant practice of 
burning mortgages, here’s a record 
of a Post and a community! Pewaukee, 
Wisconsin, and Pewaukee Post, The 
American Legion, seem to be nearly one 
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and the same thing. In a community of 
about one thousand people, nineteen 
miles west of Milwaukee, the Post has 
had an average membership of forty-five 
which, according to Adjutant Fred Alton, 
includes about every veteran in the 
community. 

In the lush days before a 
certain event in the fall of 
1929, the Post decided to 
build a $15,000 club house. 
They had it built and dedi- 
cated. Then something hap- 
pened. The bottom fell out 
and things looked glum. But 
Joe Ely, the banker and a 
good friend of the Legion, 
said: “I'll go the limit. I'll 
lend you $6,500 and you do 
what you can.” There isn’t 
much a Post of forty-five 
members can do on the dues 
collected, and the building as 
a community center had no 
other revenue. 

Came Labor Day in 1930 
when some one got the bright 
idea of taking over the village 
Labor Day celebration. The 
park was fixed up, a carnival 
put in und, lo and behold, the 
community pitched right in to 
help with the result that the 
Post came out with a profit. 
Not much at first, but little 
by little, year after year they 
whittled at the mortgage. On 
December 14, 1940, Post 
Commander George Degler helped 
Banker Ely burn his old mortgage. 

Adjutant Alton comments that his 
Post is proud of the fact that one-third 
of the members are Past Commanders, 
and he proves it by sending in a group 
picture of fifteen who have skippered the 
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Commander George Degler and Banker Joe Ely burn the time-stained 
mortgage on Pewaukee (Wisconsin) Post home. Above, an Honor Roll 
erected on the public square by Bernards Post, Bernardsville, New Jersey 
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outfit. Included in that group is George 
R. Howitt, Past Department Command- 
er, now Executive Vice President and 
active director of the Milwaukee 1941 
Convention Corporation, who will enter- 
tain the Legion and Legionnaires at the 
next National Convention beginning on 
September 15th. It will be Pewaukee’s 
Convention, too. 


Another Vet Registrant 


ENTION has been made of 
veterans (Continued on page 44) 











T MAY be a new streamlined, mo- 
torized, mechanized Army that is 
being trained today for whatever 
contingency may arise, with tables 

of organization and drill regulations 
which we old soldiers wouldn’t recognize 
even if we met them face to face, but 
one thing this new Army will have largely 
in common with the Army of our day— 
and that is, the songs it sings. Announce- 
ment of the new Army song book now 
being distributed contains the informa- 
tion that “My Buddy,” “K-K-K-Katy,” 
“You’re in the Army Now,” are among 
innumerable old favorites incorporated, 
and the new numbers are few. 


Does anyone, however, happen to 
recall such compositions as “The In- 
fantry,” which carries the subtitle 
“Kings of the Highway,” or “Old 
King Cole,” described as “Fighting 
Infantry”? They are ringers as far 
as this old foot-soldier’s memory is 
concerned, 

One song is missing from the table 
of contents—a song which voiced 
the profound hopes of every man 
who got into uniform. You'll remember 
it, we’re sure—“It’s a Long Way to Ber- 
lin, But We'll Get There!” The millions 
were denied that consummation of their 
hopes—perhaps it would have been better 
for the world today had they been ful- 
filled—but a limited and favored few can 
boast that they actually got there. 

Two such veterans are introduced, 
with visual evidence on this page, by E. 
George Cheuvreux, Jr., Historian of 
Greenpoint Post of the Legion, 145 
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Chaplain Benney Benson and 
Walter Avery in Brooklyn, New 
York, in 1940, review a picture 


of themselves (above) taken in 
Berlin, Germany, in 1919, while 
serving as American Army couriers 


Greenpoint Avenue, Brooklyn, New 
York. Proceed with your story, Comrade 
Cheuvreux: 

“If anyone has thought that ministers 
missed most of the excitement during the 


war, consider a man who now serves as 
pastor of the Kent Street Dutch Re. 
formed Church here in our city of Brook. 
lyn and who for three terms served the 
Kings County organization of The Amer. 
ican Legion as Chaplain. That man is the 
Reverend Dr. S. C. Benney Benson who 
has long been in the ministry. 

“On Christmas Day, 1914, after years 
of church work, during which he built 
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churches in Wishek, North Dakota, 
Smithville, Texas, and Patton, Penn- 
sylvania, he resigned from the latter 
pulpit and one week later sailed 
from New York for the scene of the 
World War. After serving three 
months in the American Ambulance 
Field Service, he fell into the hands 
of the German invaders in Belgium. 
Accused of espionage and threatened 
with death, finally with some aid 
from United States Minister Brand 
Whitlock and from Hugh Gibson, his 
captors told him to get out and not to 
come back. The ex-prisoner heaved a sigh 
of relief, yet inwardly vowed that he 
would return, not only to Belgium but 
to Berlin itself, the great objective. 
“Then our country entered the war 
and Benson never once forgot his oath. 
He was ordered to return to the United 
States to help enlist the support of the 
people. He spoke to audiences from coast 
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to coast and ended each talk with the ac- 
count of his ejection by the Germans and 
the warning not to return. ‘But I am 
going back,’ Benson would declare, ‘and 
when I do, it will be right to Berlin.’ 
“After his lecture tour, he completed 
a special training course and then 
boarded the troopship Olympic in charge 
of one hundred chaplains of the A. E. F. 
“Later came the Armistice, Chaplain 








Benson’s outfit, the soth Infantry, 
Fourth Division, assigned to the Army 
of Occupation, crossed from Luxembourg 
into Germany and hiked for almost a 
month to the Moselle and the Rhine. 
Benson now felt his dream might come 
true, but for weeks everything was quiet 
—much too quiet. The C. O. appointed 
Chaplain Benson as Entertainment Of- 
ficer and instructed him to go to Coblenz 
to line up Elsie Janis or other available 
entertainers for the outfit. During this 
time Benson became friendly with the 
wnit’s communications man, a Walter 
Avery of Boston, who had been cited for 
tepairing a telephone line under heavy 
shell fire. 

“Boarding a train for Coblenz, the 
Chaplain sat down beside a doughboy, 
who advised Benson that he had just re- 
turned from Berlin. ‘Berlin!’ shouted the 
Chaplain. ‘How did you get there?’ The 
doughboy explained that the Chief of 
Staff sent a nightly courier with mail 
from Versailles to American officers in 
Berlin who had something to do with the 
arranging of the peace terms. 

“When the train reached Coblenz, 
Chaplain Benson forgot all about Elsie 
Janis and his job as entertainment officer, 
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A. E. F. tourists of 1918 pose with Spanish guards on the interna- 
tional bridge at Irun, Spain, over which fled many 1940 refugees 


but went directly to Third Army Head- 
quarters seeking a Colonel Carr, Chief 
Signal Officer, to whom he expressed his 
desire to be a courier. That required the 
approval of General Hershey, he was in- 
formed. Two days of effort resulted in 
seeing the General personally and in ob- 
taining his recommendation after full 
explanation had been offered. Returning 
to Coblenz, Benson found a Colonel Small 
in Colonel Carr’s place and it seemed as 
if hopes of a Berlin trip were blasted, but 
Colonel Small said that if he would ex- 
ercise patience until some fifty or sixty 
earlier applicants had been taken care of, 
his request would be given consideration. 

‘Desperately disappointed, Benson 
started out when he was called back. 
‘Oh, I forgot, Chaplain,’ said the Colonel, 
‘one selected courier is sick; could you 
go ih his place?’ ‘Gladly,’ responded the 
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Chaplain, whereupon two passes were 
given to him. Excitedly he rushed back 
to his outfit and the first man he ran 
across was his old buddy, Avery. ‘Want 
to go to Berlin?’ Benson asked of him, 
nonchalantly. After being assured that 
he wasn’t being kidded, Avery accepted. 
The next afternoon Benson and Avery 
boarded the train for Berlin, in time 
reached that much-desired goal and de- 
livered their bags of mail. 

“The second day an American officer 
loaned them a car, they got a photogra- 
pher to accompany them and began hav- 
ing their pictures taken in several famous 
spots—at the Kaiser’s Palace, at the 
Brandenburger Thor, and in front of the 
wooden statue of Hindenburg into which 
the German people had been invited to 
drive nails at so much per nail to raise 
war funds. The statue was removed 
shortly thereafter, when the Peace 
Treaty was signed. That day in Berlin 
Chaplain Benson had been praying for, 
and he certainly made the most of it. 

“Chaplain Benson had not seen his 
orderly, Avery, since 1919 until last 
spring when a parade was held in Green- 
point in honor of Benson, who had served 
the Greenpoint Post as Chaplain for ten 
years. Walter Avery, now of Concord, 
Massachusetts, came down for the occa- 
sion and he and the Chaplain had a great 
time reminiscing about that trip to Ber- 
lin, and looking over the pictures taken 
then. 

“One of the enclosed pictures shows 
them in front of the ex-Kaiser’s palace, 
while the other depicts them in Legion 
regalia, looking again at that same pic- 
ture.” 


- HE bottleneck of congestion for the 
j returning Americans was the Hen- 
daye-Irun bridge on the Franco-Spanish 
frontier. Here on a bridge, twenty feet 
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wide and two hundred yards long, the 
escaping refugees packed, suffered alter- 
nately in the sun and torrential showers. 
Some Americans stayed three days on 
this bridge, unable to return to France 


and unable to enter Spain. . 

“The refugees had one desire—to get 
across that frontier and into the precari- 
ous sanctuary of non-belligerent Spain. 

“In my own group there were 161 
Americans. We were only permitted to 
travel in groups, many being without 
proper visas, and several without funds. 
We waited on the bridge from noon until 
midnight, being pushed around by vari- 
ous Officials and questioned endlessly dur- 
ing that period. Three times during the 
afternoon everybody was drenched to the 


show on the preceding page, came this 
letter from Comrade Shimer: 

“During the Spanish Civil War many 
news items bore the date line ‘Irun, 
Spain,’ and that was true again more 
recently when thousands of refugees, 
driven by the Nazis, tried to leave France 
at that point. The international bridge 
there was a nightmare for thousands of 
Americans and other nationals. 

“When I was there in 1918, both 
towns were very small and there was not 
any traffic across the bridge. 

““My buddies and I, all from Air Serv- 
ice Headquarters at Tours, France, were 
on leave at the seaside resort of Biarritz, 
where we really had a grand time. We 
took the short trip down to the frontier 


my buddy had bought in France. He jg 
the fellow in the left center of the group 
wearing an overseas cap and a camera. 
holder strap over his left shoulder, stand. 
ing between the two Spanish guards, His 
name, Scanlon from Iowa. 

“Fred Handy of Brooklyn, New York, 
is standing between the lady (I believe 
she was a Red Cross worker) and the 
sailor. As for the others, I often wonder 
who they are and where they are now, 
Perhaps we'll hear from them. 

“The picture was taken at the Spanish 
end of the international bridge.” 


T ISN’T included in Drill Regulations, 
but this department still feels that the 
command, “Walk, Don’t Run to the 


Nearing the end of the long, long trail. Men of Company C, 28th Engineers, 
board the transport Patricia at Brest, France, in June, 1919, for the journey home 


” 


skin by sudden electrical showers. . . . 
Many of you will no doubt recognize 
the foregoing as an extract from the stir- 
ring story that Legionnaire Sedley Peck 
told in our December, 1940, issue of the 
splendid work that Paris (France) Post 
of the Legion did during the tragic days 
of the Nazi invasion of 
France. Under the title, 
“Where Are They Now?” it 
told, too, of what had be- 
come of many of the Ameri- 
can veterans who were mem- 
bers of his Post. 
Shortly after the Decem- 
ber issue was in the hands of 
our readers, we received 
from Louis H. Shimer, Ser- 
vice Officer of Latonia 
(Kentucky) Post, who lives 
at 3029 West 28th Street in 
that city, a snapshot picture 
taken in happier days at that 
very same frontier bridge. 
With the picture, which we 
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just to say we had been in Spain. The 
Spanish guards were the best dressed 
soldiers we had ever seen. Fine fellows, 
too. We had quite a time exchanging hats 
and caps and having our pictures taken. 

“IT am enclosing one group picture 
which was taken by me with a camera 
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SALUTING DEMON 
COULD SNAP ‘Em OUT 7— 
EVEN ON “THE DOUBLE - 


Nearest Gangplank!” might have been 
used to good advantage when the A. E. F. 
hegira toward the States got under way. 
Those packs weren’t an ounce lighter, 
the straps cut just as deeply, the pave- 
ment was just as hard—but somehow we 
recall that the hike from Camp Pontane- 
zen to the piers in the Port of 
Brest was one of the most 
spirited that our regiment 
ever enjuyed. And then too, 
of course, it was mostly down- 
hill. 

Those memories were stirred 
by the snapshot we show of 
an outfit heading for home 
that was sent to us by Archie 

* T. Meickle of New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road Post of the Legion, in 
New Haven, Connecticut. 
Comrade Meickle, whose 
home is at 302 Lexington 
Avenue in that city of leam- 
ing, tells us this: 
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“Recent newsreels showing American 
soldiers walking up transport gangplanks 
for service outside of continental United 
States—one in particular showing men 
embarking for duty at the Base in New- 
foundland leased from England — re- 
minded me of a similar picture of a some- 
what happier occasion. The picture, 
enclosed, shows my outfit, Company C, 
th Engineers, going aboard the trans- 
port Patricia from a lighter in the harbor 
of Brest, France, on June 23, 1919, en 
route to the good old U. S. A. 

“T still have the negative of this pic- 
tue and if any of my old comrades 
recognize themselves and would care to 
have a copy of the print, I would be very 
pleased to furnish it if they will write to 
me, 

“As a railroad conductor I am not so 
hot at writing letters, but here is a brief 
account of what our outfit did: Company 
C, 28th Regiment of Engineers, was 
organized and trained at Camp Meade, 
Maryland, leaving that station for over- 
seas’ service on June 28, 1918. We sailed 
from Hoboken, New Jersey, on June 30th 
and debarked at Brest, France, on July 
13th. After a few days’ rest at Camp 
Pontanezen Barracks, my company en- 
trained for St. Nazaire where we re- 
mained from July 18th to September 
18th. 

“We entrained for the Zone of Ad- 
vance for duty with the First Army, de- 
training at Clermont-en-Argonne on Sep- 
tember 26th, the opening date of the 
Meuse-Argonne Offensive, after having 
made a three-day stop at Le Mans for 
gas training, 

“Company C served during the entire 
Meuse-Argonne Offensive and was ac- 
tiely engaged in quarrying and road 
construction at the following points: 
Grange-la-Compte, Varennes, Cheppy, 
Very, Montfaucon, Montblainville, Bra- 
bant, Consenvoye and Sivry-sur-Meuse. 
After the Armistice the company con- 
tinued in the same work in the Advance 
Section at Varennes, Vraincourt, Fleury, 
Ippécourt, Chaumont, Triaucourt, Souil- 
ly, Eix, St. Andre, Bras, Etain and Bra- 
bant, Many of those towns will be fa- 
miliar to men who fought in those sectors. 
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“Our officers were Captains Frederic S. 
Cook and Roland H. Stock, 1st Lieuten- 
ants Homer L. Cappleman, Henry C. 
Cronemeyer and Lewis M. Crosley, 2d 
Lieutenant Thomas H. Townsend, while 
Captain Moses Katz was commanding 
officer of the Medical Detachment of 
our company. 

“The non-coms and privates were fine 





fellows from all over the country. We 
had a great many railroad men in the 
outfit, a few of whom I meet now and 
then. The Pennsylvania Railroad contri- 
buted quite a number of our men. I am 


ear" 








now a conductor on the New Haven Rail- 
road running the ‘Federal’ between New 
York and Boston, and one of the fellows 
who soldiered with me, L. G. Sparrow, is 
a member of the crew that turns the train 
over to me in New York City. 

“One other service buddy with whom I 
have always kept in touch is W. W. Oskey, 
a Southern Pacific Railroad man. He was 
with me when I accidentally found the 
grave of my brother, who had served 
with Company C, 102d Machine Gun 
Battalion, 26th Division, I hadn’t even 
learned that he had been killed until I 
discovered his grave.” 


ITH camps building, with men be- 

ing called into active service, with 
troop trains moving, with the dozens of 
activities incident to a suddenly-aroused 
interest in preparedness and national de- 
fense, this department has noted a 
marked increase among Then and Now- 
ers who are digging through archives of 
another day and another war. But the 
more good pictures and stories that come 
to The Company Clerk, the better for 
this department. 

With the pictures of the rookies on 
parade and the Saturday morning in- 
spection which are shown came a letter 
from Adjutant Reynolds F. Elliott of 
Craig E. Fleming Post in Clarion, Penn- 
sylvania, in which he does some rem- 
iniscing about his days at the first R. O. 
T. C. at Fort Niagara, New York. Com- 
rade Adjutant, you have the floor: 

“T am submitting a collection of pic- 
tures showing candidates and scenes at 
the First Reserve Officers Training Camp 
at Fort Niagara, New York, in May, 
1917. I arrived at the camp on May 12, 
1917, as per the instructions on my au- 
thorization notice, which I still have in 
my files. The camp was almost filled at 
that time—only a few men arriving later, 

“Our names were entered on the roster, 
we were assigned to a company and 
shown to our quarters. There were eight 
companies of (Continued on page 62) 





Rookies of the Ist R. O. T. C. at Fort Niagara, New York, pre- 
pare for Saturday inspection in May, 1917. At top, officers-to-be 
parade before some of the permanent Fort Niagara barracks 
















(Continued from page 2) 

eral Frank Parker and Joe Deutschle, 
the Commander’s aide, should be back 
from their trip via the ciipper to em- 
battled London and other portions of 
Britain, As this is written, although 
London has taken a tremendous pound- 
ing, so far as known not one of the 
many bridges across the Thames has been 
put out of commission. Which gives 
point to Lord Macaulay’s famous lines, 
written in 1840 in a review of Ranke’s 
History of the Popes: “She [the Church 
of Rome] may still exist in undiminished 
vigor, whea some traveler from New 
Zealand shall, in the midst of a vast 
solitude, take his stand on a broken arch 
of London Bridge to sketch the ruins 
of St. Paul’s.” Last fall engineers pulled 
a time bomb out of the street close up 
against St. Paul’s after two days of prob- 
ing and detonated it harmlessly in the 
wide open spaces. That’s how near one 
of Macaulay’s pictures of a distant day 
came to happen’a short hundred years 
afterward. 


N ADDITION to being Department 

Commander of Ohio for the current 
year, Ralph H. Stone (Boys on the 
Mend) represents his Department on 
the National Child Welfare Committee, 
being chairman of its sub-committee on 
Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and 
Treatment. 

He was the originator of the “Ohio 
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(Continued from page 21) 
thought. A man dead, many sick, the real 
perils just begun. 

That night, instead of appointing a 
new sergeant, Lewis told the men them- 
selves to elect a successor to Floyd. 
Amid much oratory three soldiers were 
nominated, Grizzled Patrick Gass was 
chosen. Next morning the party took 
to the boats with renewed zeal; Lewis 


had turned the men’s minds from 
brooding over the loss of their com- 
panion. 


Misadventures multiplied. Nineteen- 
year-old George Shannon, on scout duty, 
got lost and almost starved. A riverbank 
crumbled and nearly destroyed the pre- 
cious supplies. Lewis, habitually scout- 
ing ahead, had several narrow escapes 
from stampeding buffalo. 

Most of the Indians they met were 
friendly, grunting with pleasure over 
trinkets .and delighted with whisky dealt 
out in judicious doses. Whenever possi- 
ble, chiefs of nearby tribes were sum- 
moned to powwows under a sailcloth 
canopy, the flag flying, and told about 
the Great White Father in Washington 
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The Message Center 


Plan” which is the coérdination of effort 
of the Ohio Probation Association, the 
Ohio Juvenile Judges Association and 
the Ohio Department of the Legion. In 
this plan there is a study course or mail 
school that is prepared by a joint com- 
mittee and one person from each Ameri- 
can Legion Post in Ohio is charged with 
the duty of taking this course to prepare 
him to act as unofficial assistant to the 
county juvenile judge. From any angle, 
Ralph Stone probably knows more about 
the problems ot juvenile delinquency 
than any other Legionnaire. 


ORNETS AWEIGH, a tale of the 

convoy’s striking back at U-boats, 
originated with our Art Director, Ed- 
ward M. Stevenson. The idea looked 
good to us and we invited Bob Nichols, 
who wrote Comrades of the Mist for 
our issue of last October, to come down 
to New York from Greenfield, Massa- 
chusetts to talk things over with Steven- 
son. Out of this collaboration the story 
came to our pages, with Mr. Stevenson 
furnishing technical data and Mr. Nichols 
relating it to the demands of fictional 
presentation, With hundreds of mer- 
chant ships plying the ocean, largely 
without escort and helpless before raid- 
ers of every kind, the Hornets Aweigh 
idea of a submarine defense capable of 
being launched at short notice by indi- 
vidual ships might solve the undersea- 
boat menace to shipping. 


fap amigenary Reed Shafer, gazing 
long and fondly on Wally’s “Oy 
Annual Sermon,” which appeared on the 
last page of our January issue and which 
showed the morning-after effects of a 
too boisterous New Year’s Eve on a 
no-longer-a-kid Legionnaire, turned the 
cover and came upon the picture of the 
Chesterfield girl of 1941, a very lovely, 
beautiful lass identified as Miss Marion 
Hutton in Glenn Miller’s Moonlight 
Serenade. Wrote Comrade Shafer: 
“While ‘Our Annual Sermon’ was uw. 
doubtedly designed to remind us that 
we are supposed to be getting old, no 
doubt the outside cover was intended to 
make us forget it.” 

That took the editorial staff back to 
1927, when the magazine carried a fiction 
story by Hugh Wiley called “Barefoot,” 
and an account of the career of Clarence 
DeMar, the Massachusetts Legionnaire 
whose exploits in marathon running are 
still unmatched. In the back of the 
magazine, among the advertisements, to 
which almost every article and piece of 
fiction finds it way, the Wiley story ran 
its course and came to an end witha 
question: “Wonder how fur,” asked one 
Soopreem, of a character named Pickrill, 
“yo’ Willie nephew is run by this time?” 
And right below it was the title of the 
DeMar story, “He’s Run 7500 miles.” 
The editors hadn’t noticed they were 
putting together the materials for a gag. 

THE Eptrors 


BIAZERS MIAGNIFICENT 


to whom they now owed loyalty. Council 
Bluffs takes its name from one of these 
powwows. 

Gradually the huge pile of presents 
shrunk and word of the remarkable 
white men spread over the prairie. To 


one mighty chief the generous Clark gave ~ 


his army uniform, Several times Sioux 
warriors threatened an attack in an effort 
to get all the wonderful gifts, but were 
backed down by a rattling of cutlasses 
and by a reminder that the mysterious 
Great White Father could exterminate 
them all. 

A lazy half-breed, Toussaint Char- 
bonneau, interpreted. The party had 
picked him up along the route. With him 
was his 19-year-old Indian wife, Saca- 
jawea, slender in figure, with long braids 
and dark eyes. Six years before, she had 
been stolen from the Shoshones by 
marauding braves, and Charbonneau had 
won her in a gambling bout. A woman on 
the expedition? Lewis and Clark had 
hesitated, but they desperately needed 
Charbonneau. Besides, Sacajawea’s tribe 
was said to dwell beyond the high moun- 
tains. Maybe this Indian girl would 


know the way. 

Meadows and prairies gave way to 
rolling hills, the hills stiffened into 
plateaus. But the horizons still were 
land. Where did it end? Where was the 
Western Ocean? 

Every day the party found landmarks 
new to white men. Where a river or 
promontory had a definite Indian name, 
Lewis left it that way in the journal. 
Other places were called after members 
of the expedition irrespective of rank. 

The first heavy snows fell in Novem- 
ber, trapping the party near the site 
of Bismark, N. D. In the half year they 
had made 1600 miles, all up the Missou- 
ri. A few traders had been thus far but 
no white man had ever gone farther. 
They built a stockade, calling it Fort 
Mandan for the friendly Mandan In- 
dians, and here during the long dreary 
winter a baby boy was born to Saca- 
jawea. 

April 7, 1905, the last ice having 
drifted down the river, Fort Mandan was 
left behind. So was the bateau, too big 
for the narrowing Missouri and no long- 
er needed for the dwindling supplies. 
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six canoes made of buffalo hides and 
willow branches took its place. 

The country grew wilder, the land- 
gape less hospitable. Mosquitoes and 

ts were a curse. Buffalo were scarce 
and, without buffalo hide for patching, 
dothes and moccasins began to shred. 

But the ragged frontiersmen now were 
unlocking the secrets of the continent. 
They came upon huge, ferocious grizzly 
pears that it took half a dozen musket 
halls to kill. They spent weeks of back- 
breaking toil portaging goods and boats 
past thundering cataracts which they 
called the Great Falls of the Missouri. 
And on May 26th, a Sunday, Lewis, 
who had been scouting ahead as usual, 
came back to camp excited. He had 
glimpsed majestic mountains. 

Independence Day, 1805, was cele- 
brated at the foot of the Rockies, 2500 
miles and 14 months from St. Louis. 
Wistfully they drank the last of their 
brandy. Other supplies, too, were run- 
ning low. Lewis wrote in his journal: 
“We all believe that we are about to 
enter upon the most perilous part of our 
voyage.” 

Only the Indian girl, her baby strapped 
to her back, had the vaguest notion 
where they were. From out of the memo- 
ries of her childhood Sacajawea recog- 
nized a creek at which her people had 
collected clay for painting their war 
parties, When the dwindling Missouri 
abruptly forked into three branches her 
memory again helped. She sent them up 
the swiftest fork, which they named 
Jefferson River, 

The stream twisted through a laby- 
tinth of volcanic walls at which it clawed 
with white-capped talons. Sometimes the 
boats upset and their loads were swept 
downstream. The men waded through 
the glacier-fed water, pulling their leaky 
craft on long ropes, for they could not 
walk on the steep banks. “The men by 
being constantly wet are becoming more 
feeble,” the captain noted. Sharp stones 
cut to pieces what remained of their 
moccasins and drops of blood flecked 
the stream. They had journeyed as close 
to the crest of the continent as water 
would take them. 

Wherever they looked the skyline was 
a jagged row of pinnacles, “mountains 
piled on mountains,” such peaks as 
Americans never had seen, Each ridge 
surmounted brought a glimpse of a ridge 
higher still. Eventually they reached the 
tegion where now Montana joins Idaho, 
where the Rockies and the Bitter Root 
mountains run parallel in a vast maze. 
Lewis sent scouts scattering to find some 
Way across. They came back baffled, 
four of them nursing injuries from falls. 

By now Lewis realized that he must 
find the Shoshones or give up the ex- 
pedition. His fatigued men could not 
drag themselves over those summits, let 
alone carry burdens; they must have 
horses. Rations were low and they could 
hot survive a Rocky Mountain winter. 
Soon the snows would start and it would 
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be too late even to go back. They had 
not seen an Indian for four months 
though Sacajawea insisted that she twice 
had seen the smoke signals of her people. 

Lewis chose three men and pushed on 
ahead. Every morning when they broke 
camp they left beads and mirrors as 
tokens of friendliness to any Indians 
who might stumble onto the dead fires. 
At last, ragged and exhausted, they 
crawled to the top of a high ridge and 
looked down the Pacific slope of the 
Rockies. Here, on the Continental Di- 
vide, they unfurled the flag. They had 
two pounds of flour left. 


As Chief Cameahwait and _ sixty 














mounted Shoshone braves jogged over 
the crest of Lemhi Pass late in the 


afternoon of August 13th, they saw 
tottering toward them a tall, ragged 
stranger with pale skin. In his right 
hand he carried a cloth of red, white and 
blue. Half a hundred paces to the rear 
were three other strangers with long 
black sticks. 

“Tabba bone (white man),” the hol- 
lowed-eyed stranger said. 

“Ah hi e! (1 am much pleased!)” 
the young chief replied gravely. There 
on the roof of the continent the 
feathered savage and the Virginia gen- 
tleman embraced and slapped each other 
on the back. 

Game had been scarce that year and 
the Shoshones were hungry, yet they 
shared with the white men. The cap- 
tain’s pulse quickened when the chief 
offered him roast salmon. Salmon from 
the sea! 

Lewis bartered ornaments, coats, 
blankets and knives for thirty-eight 
horses, which were sent back to bring 
up the main party. A dramatic incident 
marked the reunion of the two parties. 
Sacajawea, meeting Cameahwait, greet- 
ed him with affectionate cries. They 
were brother and sister! Nevertheless, 
when the party went on, Sacajawea 
chose to stick with her husband rather 
than return to her people. 

A withered old Shoshone, whom Clark 


christened Toby, volunteered to act as 
guide. He was not much help. They 
wandered in the Bitter Root range like 
men in a rockbound fortress, while snow 
began to plug the passes, Provisions 
ran out. They had to kill some of the 
horses, which were starving, too, with 
ground bare of fodder. One day there 
was only a brace of pheasants for thirty- 
two mouths to eat. They scraped the 
bed of Hungry Creek for crawfish; they 
grubbed for roots. One wretched night 
they ate a timber wolf Lewis shot. Brat- 
ton was in desperate plights, and Lewis 
gave him his mount and struggled ahead 
on foot. A horse loaded with winter 
coats slipped, screamed in terror, and 
vanished over a precipice. 

Finally they reached open country. 
They looked like skeletons, and now 
even the inexorable driver, Lewis, col- 
lapsed. While he lay beside the Clear- 
water River, too weak even to sit up, 
the others trimmed pine logs and burned 
out the cores to shape rude canoes. The 
work was hard for exhausted men and 
it went slowly. 

In the canoes they floated down the 
Clearwater and into the Snake, at the 
spot where Lewiston, Idaho, stands. 
They paddled down the Snake and about 
the middle of October came to a mighty 
river which surged out of the north and 
bent westward. This was the Columbia, 
the “Great River Oregon,” which for 
two generations adventurous souls had 
dreamed of exploring! 

For three weeks more they stroked 
the bulky canoes between mountains and 
grassy meadows and’ fir forests. One 
quiet night a soldier heard a far-off roar. 
Soon long swells rolled up the river from 
downstream, Gulls flew overhead, The 
water was full of salmon. There was a 
tang of salt in the air. 

Fog cloaked the Columbia on the 
morning of November 7, 1805, but 
around noon it cleared and in the dis- 
tance a wide expanse of tossing breakers 
was visible. For a moment the men 
looked out to sea in silence. Then they 
cheered. In his queerly spelt diary 
Clark scrawled: “Ocian in view! Oh the 
joy! We are in view of the ocian, that 
great ocian which we have been so long 
anxious to see!” 

For the first time Americans had 
spanned the continent they would one 
day inhabit from coast to coast. On that 
lonely shore, the flag flapping at his 
back, Captain Lewis thanked the sol- 
diers in behalf of President Jefferson. 
They had reached their goal ahead of 
any nation with rival ambitions, cov- 
ering 4100 adventurous miles in a year 
and a half. Just 125 years later one 
could board a plane at St. Louis after 
daybreak and be in Portland before 
dark. 

Near present-day Astoria the expe- 
dition built a stockade, Fort Clatsop, 
that sheltered them during the second 
winter, and in the bark of a tall pine 

(Continued on page 38) 
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(Continued from page 37 
that overlooked the sea Lieutenant Clark 
carved this record: 


WM. CLARK DECEMBER 3D 
1805 BY LAND FROM THE U. 
STATES in 1804 & 5 


Hoping that, even if they were lost 
on the way home, their success would 
be known, Lewis prepared a statement 
they all signed attesting that the party 
had reached the Pacific overland from 
St. Louis. The document was posted at 
the fort and copies were sent to In- 
dian villages along the shore. No sign 
or trace of white men was visible, but 
perhaps a landing party from some fri- 
gate anchoring off that coast would 
come across them. 

Late in March of 1806 the expedi- 
tion began the long trek homeward. It 
required only a third of the time con- 
sumed in traveling west, for now they 
had landmarks. Again Sacajawea was 
invaluable, riding at the head of the 
column with Lewis, her thin arm unerr- 
ingly pointing the way. “She has equal 
fortitude and resolution with any mem- 
ber of the party,” Lewis wrote. They 
arrived in St. Louis on September 23, 
1806, six months to the day after aban- 
doning Fort Clatsop. 


The nation had given them up for 
dead. They had been gone two years 
and four months, Cheering crowds es- 
corted them through St. Louis. Jefferson 
wrote his congratulations and trium- 
phantly informed Congress of the ex- 
pedition’s success. They had traveled 
8000 miles through wilderness, had 
reached their objective and returned, 
had lost only one man. People were 
amazed by the information brought 
back: fierce bears which weighed 1000 
pounds, mountain ranges three times as 
lofty as the Alleghanies, buffalo herds 
measured by horizons, wild sheep with 
horns shaped like cornucopias, goats 
that leaped from crag to crag. The New 
York Gazette predicted that the region 
would probably never be _ traveled 
again, but President Jefferson visioned 
“a great, free and independent empire 
on the Columbia River.” 

Curiosity about the Far West in- 
creased. Men and women started look- 
ing with pride and hope toward the vast 
area across the Mississippi. The bulky 
journals of Lewis and Clark, supple- 
mented with notes kept by two of the 
sergeants, were read in hundreds of 
homes. For the first time people had 
an accurate idea of what lay beyond the 
western frontier of the nation. 
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(Continued from page 9) 
popular as to make him appear to be 
the only savior of the country. New 
conquests and ailiances seemed to lay 
almost all Europe at his feet, and a 
temporary peace with England in 1801 
brought him the office of Consul for life 
although it is impossible to say whether 
the vote of 3,568,885 against 8,374 was 
any more genuine than his later plebis- 
cites or the votes we are familiar with 
in Germany, Russia and Italy. 

War with England, however, soon 
broke out again, and so high-handed 
had Napoleon’s treatment of other coun- 
tries been that for a while England 
found allies on the continent, though 
later to be left wholly alone again to 
fight the insatiate ambition of the 
would-be world conqueror. As_ with 
Hitler his chief hatred was for Eng- 
land, which he attempted for two years 
to invade, being foiled by British sea 
power. He used every other weapon, in- 
cluding economic measures. 

His victories against one enemy after 
another, always excepting Britain, seemed 
to make him invulnerable. He had cre- 
ated new states and made his brothers 
all kings. He talked of the Mediter- 
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ranean as a “French Lake,” as Musso- 
lini calls it “Our Sea.” But he could 
not break the British Empire, which for 
some twenty-two years, with the brief 
truce, clung to him like a bulldog. He 
learned the lesson that in spite of con- 
trol of the continent if you cannot con- 
trol or have free access to the oceans 
and the world trade routes, you cannot 
remain master of your continental con- 
quests, He, like Hitler, had seized the 
coastline facing England to jump from 
but he could not get at the British in 
their island fortress. 

Yet the continent did lie at his feet 
and it began to seem impossible that 
England alone could hold out against 
him. It is difficult, even if we read much 
history, to feel with the same poignant 
emotions as we feel in our own day and 
generation what our ancestors felt in 
theirs. Yet at the height of Napoleon’s 
power men who believed in freedom felt 
for him and the future as ruled by him 
the same intense terror and hatred 
aroused by Hitler today. Even with the 
expenditure of untold amounts of blood 
and treasure there appeared no way to 
conquer him and to save civilization. 

All that men had struggled for through 





The Lewis and Clark Expedition stjjj 
stands as the most important ever under- 
taken by the United States, clinching 
our title not only to the vast Louisiana 
territory but later to the Oregon lands 
as well. 

Lewis was appointed Governor of 
Louisiana and Clark was named Indian 
Agent for the region and promoted to 
the rank of Brigadier-General. Lewis. 
always a lonely man, was unhappy in 
political office. In the autumn of 1809, 
on his way to Washington to answer 
criticism of his administrative methods, 
he stopped for a night at an inn near 
Nashville, Tennessee. Shortly after mid- 
night a pisto! shot waked the house- 
hold, and the tavern-keeper found the 
35-year-old explorer on the floor with 
a gaping wound in his side. He died at 
dawn. Jefferson, stunned with grief, al- 
ways believed the captain had committed 
suicide. Tennessee folk maintained that 
he had been murdered. The mystery 
has never been satisfactorily solved. 

Not far from where Lewis died a 
granite shaft stands, graven with the 
words of the President who sent him 
westward: 

His courage was undaunted. His 
firmness and perseverance yielded to 
nothing but impossibility. 


Trees overhang the grave, and on 
stormy nights the wind roars through 
them like breakers crashing on the 
Pacific’s distant shore. 





centuries in their emancipation of the 
spirit, all that they had looked forward 
to in their development for the future, 
seemed hopelessly lost in view of the 
domineering ambition of this one mam 
and of his dominating power. Might and 
not right, force and not spirit, appeared 
to have come to rule the world. Tum 
and struggle as the people might there 
seemed no escape from the tentacles of 
this all-embracing octopus, Napoieon. 
(Continued on page 40) 
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i rd Kromer, Jr. spends part of the year in 
oan Village, New York, and the rest in Fort 
Myers, Florida—but he has stayed with the same 
whiskey for 5 years. Fishing and hunting are his 
favorite sports—TEN HIGH is his whiskey. As he 
says, “After a cold day hunting, there’s nothing so 
cheering as TEN HicH ‘neat’—and nothing so re- 
freshing as a TEN HicH highball after a good 
day’s fishing. I've never found a richer, 
smoother whiskey!” 








L. G. Michaelson, 
commercial artist, of 
820 N. Michigan Blrd., 


Chicago, says, 


AFTER 5 YEARS, 
MY FRIENDS ARE STILL 
PRAISING MY DRINKS THANKS Fass 
70 TEN HIGHS SATISFYING, erg 


REALLY ENJOYABLE ¢feedaawaee 
At Ach { 7 rm) 
BOURBON cams FLAVOR DAY eee 
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Men who have been using it for 5 years 
say: “TEN HIGH is a real treat!” 


Try the whiskey that’s been doubling America’s 
enjoyment for 5 long years! Treat yourself—and 
your guests—to TEN Hiau. It’s a pleas- 

ure to drink, and a whiskey you'll be 

proud to serve. For TEN Hicu is famous 

for its rich, satisfying flavor. And it’s all 

whiskey ...so straight and smooth there’s 

not a “rough edge” in a barrelful. Ask 

for TEN HIGH at your store or bar and 

treat yourself tonight! 





tical chemist, 
“Tucker ‘ Swartz, analy ‘ “In chem- 


menting to I don’t have to ex- 


But believe Me», 
+ment long with ° , 

- parses That's vty me yin” 

SERB) Hiro for 5 years STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 
: STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 


90 PROOF. HIRAM WALKER & SONS INC., PEORIA, ILL. 
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(Continued from page 38) 

It was as though some huge prehistoric 
monster had arisen from the depths of 
the sea and the primeval slime and ooze 
to conquer civilized man, the product 
of a different age. At the time of which 
I speak practically all the civilized world, 
including the United States, had become 
his vassals or allies except Britain. Terror 
for the present, hopelessness for the fu- 
ture, gripped almost all civilized man- 
kind. Yet Napoleon fell, and therein 
lies the lesson for our own day. 

Why, aside from the sea power and 
the dogged tenacity of the British, did 
this man fail? He was one of the great- 
est military and organizing geniuses the 
world has known. He had vast armies at 
his disposal, and able generals. He had 
the resources of all the countries he 
had conquered and absolute power over 
the people of his own, yet in the end 
the despised “nation of shopkeepers” sent 
him to lonely exile to die of cancer 
eventually at the age of only fifty-one. 

Spain gives us one of the clues. When 
he attempted to conquer that nation 
and made one of his brothers king, he 
encountered at last what he did not un- 
derstand, the spirit of a people who 
wanted to be free. It was the new force 
of nationality, and it must be admitted 
that Napoleon’s acts had done much to 
bring it into existence. At first he had 
appealed to peoples because he had 
helped to bring order out of chaos. He 
had apparently been on the side of 
peoples as against incompetent rulers, 
but as the years went on, almost a gen- 
eration, and his own growing egotism, 


(Continued from page 7) 

Never, never say die! A doctor tried 
to throw a scare into Philadelphia Jack 
O’Brien, back in the 1905 period when 
he was light heavyweight boxing cham- 
pion. Brisk, hearty and vigorous at 62, 
Philadelphia Jack laughed the other day, 
in recalling it, just as he did then. 

“The doctor examined me at the old 
Chicago Athletic Club just before I 
fought Mike Schreck, a stubborn Dutch- 
man,” Jack said. “He told me I had an 
athletic heart and would be surprised if 
I lived two years. He didn’t want me to 
fight Mike. He said, ‘You big fool, do 
you want to drop dead?’ Why, people 
used to flock to my fights, just to see me 
drop dead. It always amused me to dis- 
appoint them.” 

Philadelphia Jack spent two years 
teaching embryo officers the manly art of 
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vanity and iust of power and possessions 
became manifest in the never ending 
wars which took their bloody toll of 
youth in every land, the peoples, con- 
quered or to be conquered, at last awoke. 
What a toll that could be was manifest 
in the expedition which he made into 
Russia, leaving the running sore of Spain 
behind him. Of the 600,000 troops whom 
he led into that huge country with no 
strategic centers, only 20,000 returned 
to France. 

The British during the long and 
seemingly endless struggle, suffered in- 
tense hardships, but they were buoyed 
up by the feeling that they were fight- 
ing to be free. The continental peoples 
also suffered, but as Napoleon stood out 
more and more as the tyrant and not 
the savior of society, no such hope lay 
in their breasts, and resentment steadily 
grew. The peoples realized that in spite 
of what benefits he might once have 
conferred on them, as long as he lived 
and ruled there could be no peace or 
settled way of life. As I have written 
elsewhere: “Human nature does not 
greatly alter, and although for some 
years emotions can be whipped up to 
the plane of war psychology, the time 
comes when people crave with insatiable 
longing the pleasures of peace—home, 
children, love, business, safety, quiet, the 
simple happiness of everyday living. As 
the years passed, in spite of his great 
popularity and the ‘Napoleonic legend’ 
peoples rose against him because they 
could not live as long as he ruled. More- 
over, dictators must succeed, and as long 
as England stood firm and could not be 
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self defense during the World War—at 
Camp Upton, Quantico, League Island 
and Governors Island. For the past 
twenty years he has conducted a business 
men’s gym in New York City. When he 
gets up in the morning he touches his 
toes a few dozen times (the way we 
used to do), tosses a pair of six-pound 
dumbbells around for five minutes or so 
and when he gets down to his gym takes 
a two-hour workout. You can hit him 
across the belly with a baseball bat and 
the bat will rebound. And remember, it 
is now 35 years since he knocked out 
Bob Fitzsimmons. 

But suppose you are not a Philadelphia 
Jack O’Brien in physique, nor a Dr. 
Chubb in intellect nor an E. E. Arnold 
in mechanical genius. Does their ex- 
perience and that of the other men we 
have cited possess a common denom- 


forced to submit, it was blazed on the 
skies that Napoleon, who had made his 
war against her a sort of symbol, was 
not invincible. At long last the toast 
which Pitt had given at the Guildhall to 
celebrate the victory of Trafalgar was 
to have its justification: ‘England has 
saved herself by her exertions and wil] 
save Europe by her example.’ ” 

Let us not be deceived into either un- 
due pessimism or optimism. With al] 
Hitler’s ability, neither he nor Musso- 
lini is a Napoleon, The days are grim 
but the battle is not lost. Nor must the 
new weapons or methods of war make 
us too afraid. The long bow of the Eng- 
lish when first invented wrought havoc 
against their French enemies. Gunpowder 
changed war and a whole social system. 
It is, as I said in the beginning, man and 
not things which count most. But things 
for a while, at least, count heavily also. 
The British today are doing the fighting, 
on land, in the water and in the air. 

They need all sorts of things, as the 
new weapons of the air destroy their 
manufacturing plants, and make it diffi- 
cult to make the planes, the ships and 
shells and all else fast enough to enable 
them to hold out and show that, as a 
century ago, they can still save free 
peoples and a free world from dictator- 
ship over body and mind and soul. Our 
plants, our churches, institutions of 
learning and historic monuments, our 
farms and cities, our homes and wives 
and children are not being bombed. Our 
foreign trade is not dictated from Rome, 
Berlin or Tokio. But for how long is 
all this if Britain falls? If she can save 
herself, and I firmly believe she will, she 
can save us in the future, but she needs 
the help our resources alone can give her 
in this fateful crisis for the common 
and free man everywhere and the civili- 
zation of the future. 
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inator which an everyday Legionnaire 
can apply to his own career as the middle 
years approach? We have examined the 
records of some 70 men who can be taken 
as typical. They are notable because the 
success which they attained came along 
in their mature years. And to express this 
common denominator a phrase pops into 
our head from memory of twenty-four 
years back, when we shouldered a Spring- 
field that weighed a ton and repeated our 
General Orders for Interior Guard. The 
first one started thus: “To walk my post 
in a military manner, keeping always om 
the alert... .” 

It is alertness that keeps men going 
when everybody expects them to fail. 
They may keep on the alert for nineteen 
years like the scientist, or snap suddenly 
into that state like the gold prospector 
—but they all do seem to share the 
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hale of buttoning your overcoat when an of- preciation of values, have more experi- 
— grin fcer heaves in sight. And we who have ence, have an understanding of pro- 
must the smehow kept on going through the past portion impossible in youthful adults and 
var make jy wenty years actually can develop alert- are likely to turn out more production. 
the Eng. fy "SS complete, poised awareness of At present 260 persons out of every 
ht haw everything that goes on around us, more 1,000 in the United States is forty or 
inpowder fy LY than we could when we were over, including most millionaires—and 
| system twenty-one. The reason is that we have most Legionnaires. By 1960, it is esti- 
man ail grown up, matured, developed, got dry mated that thirty-six percent of the 
ut things behind the ears. Things may not seem population will be between forty and 
rily also quite as exciting as they were back then, sixty-five. Recognition grows of the im- 
fighting but they are not quite so bewildering, “Pll bet you’re afraid to talk portance of the role which middle aged 
e air, fy her. like that to mamma!” people will play in the near future years. 
. as ae The day that you realize you are in This means one big thing to the alert 
oy their command of the expedition you not only : man who is truly in command of his own 
it am gain a new sense of responsibility, but Here is the testimony of Dr. George career: the competition from now on will 
rips and you gain new confidence, too. It takes a M. Piersol and Dr. Edward L. Bortz, of be from men who know how to use their 
> enalal few years, maybe a score of years, for a the University of Pennsylvania, as given talents, men who have survived in life’s 
at. a fellow to realize thoroughly that he’s recently before a medical society : battle, have learned its lessons and are 
ve fa actually in command of his own career. “With more individuals attaining the out to make their finest years, their ma- 
lictatae He can quit his job and still survive, for middle years of life and at the same time ture years, count for most. It is a chal- 
ul. Our he always has survived. He can learn a in better physical, mental and nervous lenge to the best in us. ' 
ions of new job, and succeed in it, for he has condition than at any previous time, the As an individual who wouldn’t mind 
ts a learned how to learn. He can gamble a value of their labor, ability and contribu- getting ahead a little faster, what if any- 
1 wie little on his own ability, for that ability tion to society requires broader recogni- thing can you do to cultivate alertness 
od. Ga has been tested again and again. tion. While physical maturity is more (Continued on page 42) 
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the alert. His former associates didn’t 
suspect he had gone broke. 

It sounds trite to say you can develop 
the habit of alertness, but you can, .just 
ss readily as you can develop the habit 


























exuberantly evident in the early years of 
adult life, emotional maturity and with 
it stability, comes relatively later. An in- 
dividual is at his best when maturity of 
physical, intellectual and emotional pat- 
terns have attained their full stature. 
This is probably somewhere between the 
ages of 40 and 60. 

“Mature individuals in the middle 
years are less restless, have a better ap- 































(Signed) CZhanes oF Menta 


*Note: An “Eveready” flashlight with “Eveready” 
batteries, will normally continue to burn under water. 
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(Continued from page 41) 
to the opportunity which may be under 
your nose? How can you recognize the 
new career which may be ready to open 
up for you? 

Productive and practical ideas are 
most likely to come when you are re- 
laxed, comfortable, at ease. To invite the 
mental lightning to strike, put yourself 
in receptive mood. Many people find that 
ideas come best when they are traveling. 
That is how Louis K. Liggett conceived 
the idea cf a chain of drug stores—on a 
train which chuffed along through lovely 
California scenery. But A. P. Soderburg 
got the idea for a gigantic shearing 
device which cuts eighty steel plates at 
a time, by idly watching the movement 
of a rocking chair in the living room of 
his own home in Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Another important executive of our 
acquaintance boards an airliner, note- 
book in pocket, when he has a tough 
business problem to solve. He stretches 
out comfortably, halfway dozes to the 
hum of the motors and sometimes flies a 
thousand miles, watching earth and 
clouds, waiting. Suddenly he begins to 
scribble notes. Sometimes be becomes so 
absorbed he is halfway to San Francisco 
before he remembers literally to come 
down to earth. 

An inventor who has 85 patents regis- 
tered in his name told us he “conditions” 
himself by knocking off work and walk- 
ing through the manufacturing aisles of 
a big Pittsburgh factory. 

L. P. Reese was out rabbit-hunting 
when he ran across an abandoned pottery 
at the edge of a woods. It set him to 
thinking of the possibilities of reéstab- 
lishing the industry. He pursued the idea, 
“sold” it to the people of Scio, Ohio, 
where the old plant stood and within a 
week was living in the plant, putting it 
into shape, preparing to rebuild jobs for 
himself and several hundred others. 

Two employes of a Chicago depart- 
ment store were fired, a third was retired. 
They met to talk things over. Out of 
their discussion grew the Richards, Boggs 
& King Company, makers of trans- 
parent raincapes, which in ten years has 
grown to employ 600 persons. 

Robert Dollar made a fortune in 
lumber in Michigan, went to California 
to retire. He couldn’t remain idle, but 
kept on the go. In his travels up and 
down the Coast he spotted a fine stand 
of timber. Having time on his hands, he 
bought it. Then he discovered he would 
have to have a steamboat to get the 
lumber out. So he bought one. Soon he 
was making more money with the boat 
than with the timber. It was the start of 
the Dollar Line, which established the 
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first regular passenger service around the 
world, 

Dollar didn’t go to the Coast with any 
idea of becoming a shipping magnate. 
His business life was over. He was not 
preoccupied, worried, intent on daily 
routine—not too busy with trivial mat- 
ters to see the big chance when it came. 

When Frank A. Vanderlip was Chair- 
man of the National City Bank, we asked 
him one day if he could compress into 
a brief formula the rule which he had 
followed and which had led him from a 
reporter’s job in Chicago to the heights 
of the financial world. His reply was 
simple: “Always do two weeks’ work in 
one.” He explained it this way, and we 
quote from memory: 

“A man must always be wide awake 
to the implications of his job. The day’s 
work lies in discharging the duties that 
are plainly before him, The other ‘day’s 
work’ lies in understanding the implica- 
tions of those duties, what his work 
really means in relation to the larger pic- 
ture. He must prepare himself for wider 
and more useful relations and have an 
open, resourceful, receptive, indeed an 
inventive mind for seeing how things can 
be done in some improved way. 

“He must do his day’s work faithfully 
and satisfactorily. But if he is going to 
advance he must do that other day’s 
work of preparation for opportunities— 
and then evolve the opportunities!” 

One more example, and a good one. 
Colonel E. J. W. Ragsdale of Phila- 
delphia, veteran of the Boxer Rebellion 
and of the World War, has become one 
of the country’s outstanding industrial 
“idea men.” As alert today as when he 
ran away to join the Marines back in 


1900 at the age of 15, he has the faculty 
of tucking a problem away in his mind 
and letting his subconscious go to work 
on it. 

The colonel is interested in everything 
and everybody, genuinely so. He has 
cultivated the most productive of all 
capacities, the ability to learn from 
others. One of his great engineering 
triumphs came about because he was 
willing to listen carefully to his own 
children! Seated at dinner in his home in 
Germantown, the colonel took part in 
table talk, but he didn’t monopolize it. 

One of his children related the big 
news of the day. There had been a stom, 
A bolt of lightning had struck a neigh. 
bor’s house. The lightning had done little 
damage, however, for its target had been 
a gutter-spout on the roof. But the thing 
which had caused greatest comment was 
that the lightning had run down the drain 
pipe to the ground. And at the ground 
was a little mound of melted copper. 

Lightning, striking with microsecond 
speed, so hot it melted metal yet so fast 
it spared the inflammable wood a hairs- 
breath away! Not even the paint had 
been scorched. To ordinary people, a 
day’s wonder—but to Colonel Ragsdale, 
relaxed, at ease amid his family, mind in 
receptive mood, it meant the solution of 
a fundamental problem in welding! 

Stainless steel, the wonder-metal which 
is so light in weight, sc impregnable to 
corrosion, so resistant to shock and 
strain, might be welded by man-made 
lightning arcs which would strike in a 
microsecond (one-millionth of a second.) 
To generate heat, the colonel reasoned, 
doesn’t require time. It can be generated 
instantly. Why not, then, pass an electric 





“There has been a holdup in here!” 
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werent through two pieces of metal so 
quickly that it would not injure the 
metal, yet be sufficient to make a good 
weld? The secret, revealed by the light- 
ning bolt, was timed and controlled heat. 
it was the genesis of what is now known 
ss the “Shotweld” process, 

Pause and reflect! A rocking chair, a 
dild’s tale, a memory from a quarter 
entury ago may hold the key to the 
areer which destiny has kept waiting for 
vou all these years! And when you re- 
fect, take notes! This is so simple and 
» obvious a way of stimulating the im- 
ination and capturing fleeting thoughts 
before they fly away forever. 

“The note-taker is the man to watch,” 
the head of a research laboratory told us 
recently. “A man who thinks he can 
ary everything in his head is either 
conceited or else doesn’t plan to carry 
very much!” 

If you are alert— 

If you are receptive to ideas— 

If you'll put yourself in a receptive 
mood— 

If you'll keep a scribbled record of 
ideas that come to you— 

Then, friend, you, with your mature 
mind, your treasure house of practical 
experience, have all the equipment you 
need to venture forth on new enterprises. 

At forty-five, M. E. Tracy, editorial 
writer on a Texas newspaper, decided he 
wanted to freshen up; to restore his fund 
of practical knowledge of business. He 
didn’t go out and look for a job before 
he quit. Though the head of a family, 
though half-blind, though middle-aged, 
he possessed the serene self-confidence of 
the man who has equipped himself. 

“T should hate to have thought I was 
so beaten, so timid, so afraid of life that 
I must hesitate to face it,” Tracy told us 
recently. Less than 48 hours after he 
left the newspaper career he was offered 
a job as executive of a commercial estab- 
lishment, And when he had deliberately 
refreshed his mind with new, practical 
experience, Tracy returned to the edi- 
torial fold, as columnist for a newspaper 
chain. Born blind, Tracy gained in child- 
hood just enough vision to enable him to 
tead with the aid of powerful magnifying 
glasses. He has been a day laborer, a con- 
tractor, a real estate operator, a maga- 
zine publisher and now is an executive 
of a large chemical firm. Men like Tracy 
can’t be licked, They never, never say 
die! 

“No man can be a real success,” Tracy 
remarked, “until he has had one or two 
failures.” 

He must be right, he is right. Until 
life has kicked you around a little, you 
can’t be quite sure you can take it, that 
you have the fighting heart, the courage 
to win real success. But isn’t it grand, 
once the uneasy days of early adulthood 
have passed, to be able to face the world, 
knowing that you can win from now on, 
because you’ve gained your real full 
Stature and maturity! 
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Cooaadbs ann’ beance 


(Continued from page 31) 
of the World War who were young 
enough to register for the 1940 draft 
on last October 16th. Here is another 
one, reported by Legionnaire G. J. Mc- 
Intosh of Little Rock, Arkansas: 
Bert C. Powers, now employed at the 


Fort Logan H. Roots Veterans Facility. 


at North Little Rock, was just on the 
sunny side of thirty-six, in fact he had 
less than three weeks to go when regis- 
tration day came around. According to 
the records, he was born on November 
4, 1904, at Fort Smith, Arkansas; he 
enlisted in the army on June 24, 1918, 
at the ripe age of thirteen and one-half 
years, and thirty-six days later found 
himself in France as a member of a 
Coast Artillery outfit detached for serv- 
ice with the French army. He had ten 
months in France and, on return, was 
discharged June 11, 1919. 


Empty Stocking Club 


F THE many reports of Christmas 

activities received by the Step 
Keeper, many more than are usually re- 
ported, an especially appealing one comes 
from Weaver-McLean Post of Durham, 
North Carolina. The Christmas commit- 
tee calls itself the Empty Stocking Club, 
and sets about its work with the reso- 
lution that no worthy child within its 
area shall awake on Christmas morning 
to find an empty stocking. Here is a part 
of the report of Chairman W. W. 
Hardy: 

“Through the efforts of the commit- 
tee sufficient funds were raised to give 
large bags of food to three hundred and 
sixty needy Negro families and toys to 
approximately one thousand needy Negro 
children. The bags ef food given each 
family consisted of one pork roast, six 
pounds of flour, one pound of lard, two 
pounds of sugar, one can of string beans, 
one can of tomatoes, one large can of 
milk, apples, oranges, raisins, mixed nuts 
and candy. One hundred large packages 
of cakes were also given. Toys were 
given to all children under fourteen.” 


Inaugurated 


EGIONNAIRE DWIGHT H. 

GREEN, a member of the Board 
of Trade Post of Chicago, was inaugu- 
rated Governor of Illinois on January 
13th, one of the youngest men to be 
elected to that office. Though Governor 
Green is the first Legionnaire to be 
elected, he is not the first Legionnaire 
to serve Illinois as its Governor. He 
succeeded Governor John Stelle who, as 
Lieutenant Governor, became the chief 
executive upon the death of Governor 
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The Legion’s Birthday 


The twenty-second birthday celebra- 
tion of The American Legion will be 
featured by a radio address by Na- 
tional Commander Warner, probably 
from Chicago, over the NBC Red 
Network from 12 noon to 1 PM, 
Eastern Standard Time, on Sunday, 
March 16th. Mrs. Louis J. Lemstra, 
National President of The American 
Legion Auxiliary, will speak from 
Washington, and there will be a dra- 
matic interlude in which members of 
the staff of the wartime Stars and 
Stripes will take part. For further 
details, consult your local newspaper. 











. 


Henry Horner some months ago, and 
who, as a member of the St. Louis 
Caucus, has full rank as one of the 
Legion’s founding fathers. 

Governor Green was escorted to the 
State Hall for the inaugural ceremonies 
by Commander Arthur Langlund and 
the Board of Trade Post Band and Color 
Guard. During the inaugural cere- 
monies Department Commander Wil- 
liam Waugh presented the new Governor 
with a diamond-set Legion button. 

On the following day, January 14th, 
Arkansas’ first Legionnaire Governor, 
Homer M. Adkins, an overseas veteran, 
was inaugurated with a colorful cere- 
mony, attended by the largest crowd 
that ever witnessed an inauguration, in 
the House chamber at the Capitol. The 
Drum and Bugle Corps of M. M. Eberts 
Post of Little Rock was selected as the 
musical organization to escort the Gov- 
ernor-elect to the chamber, This Corps, 
together with a joint committee from the 
Senate and House and a group of 
Legionnaires in uniform made up the 
official escort. Mrs. Adkins, the new first 
lady of Arkansas, is also a Legionnaire. 
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“I guess what they don’t know 


The Right Way 


“TOR many years our city fathers 
have provided flags for display op 
the lamp posts along the principal streets 
of our city on patriotic holidays and 
special occasions,” writes Commander 
Allen R. Fretz of William E. Hare Pog. 
Lansdale, Pennsylvania. “On the las 
display a severe storm wrecked and 
tattered these flags before it was pos. 
sible to remove them. Our Post was 
called upon to dispose of these mp. 
serviceable national emblems, and that 
we did in full accordance with the ritual 
as laid down in the official Manual. 
“The Legion arranged a public cere. 
mony in a park dedicated to the 
memory of the World War dead and 
after a program of more than an hour 
in length, approximately two hundred 
and fifty flags were burned. The Lans. 
dale High School band gave a concert 
and the principal speaker was Past Com- 
mander Ralph R. Smith, Superintendent 
of Schools.” 


Shorts and Overs 
ANE DELANO POST of New York 


City, which, as its name indicates, is 
composed of World War Nurses, recently 
presented an American flag to Public 
School 33, Manhattan. “The school,” 
writes Miss Cecile Hirschman, Publicity 
Officer, “is made up of five hundred 
children of nearly every nationality, and 
their area is for the most part along the 
water front.” At the presentation service, 
Post Commander Elizabeth McVity 
Riker and other officers spoke. ... 
Correspondent Jack Shields of Des 
Moines Voiture, 40 and 8, writes that 
his Voiture is setting a hard pace for 
any competitor who seeks to take the 
Mills Trophy, won in 1940, away from 
its present domicile. Christmas parties 
for the sick at the Veterans Hospital 
and the children in the Juvenile Home; 
cash contributions to each Auxiliary Unit 
in Polk County for child welfare work; 
payment of dues of the Grand Amy 
members in Iowa, and a big party for 
the ladies, are a few things done at 
the end of 1940. Boyp B. STUTLER 
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(Continued from page 5) 
they are idle, most apt to get into the 
mischief which leads to crime. We are 
told that the age group most frequently 
found in our crime records is nineteen. 
The army discipline would be a very 
good thing for thousands of these young 
men and undoubtedly would help many 
of them become good citizens instead of 
criminals. 

May I again emphasize that this age 
of eighteen is the one at which the 
young man can best afford to give up 
his time? In most cases he has not prog- 
ressed far in any business or profession, 
he has not taken on responsibilities of 
a wife and a home, he has just finished 
high school and has not yet started col- 
lege, even if he is heading toward further 
education, ~ 

Perhaps our Congress will adopt the 
idea that it would be best to take the 
18-year-olds for the rest of the present 
emergency (after which we all hope that 
the world can gradually be organized so 
that no military training will be neces- 
sary.) If this were done, of course some 
transition plan would have to be worked 
out for the next year or two. 

Might something like this be possible? 
Scrap our present lottery list as of Sep- 




























Gla lhem al IS 


tember roth next. On that day have a 
new drawing of all men who on Septem- 
ber roth had reached their 18th birthday 
but not their 23d. 


HIS would give a group of about six 

million men. If this list were used for 
one year about one-sixth of the whole 
group would go for training instead of 
one-tenth as at present. Then on Sep- 
tember 10, 1942, scrap this lottery list 
and make a new one of those who will 
have passed their 18th birthday but not 
their 21st. Use this list for one year 
also. 

Beginning on September 10, 1943, use 
another new list of those who have 
passed their 18th but not the 2oth birth- 
day, and finally, for the year beginning 
September 10, 1944, and thereafter use 
a list of those who have reached the 18th 
birthday during the year. 

In this way, every age group would 
do its share while gradually working 
down to the 18-year-olds. 

Such a gradual transition is necessary 
for two reasons: 

First, the citizen army should include 
a reasonable percentage of all age groups. 
We are now training men who will 
shortly represent the ages from 25 to 40, 


and if we gradually lower the age groups, 
at the end of four years we shall have 
all ages represented from 18 to 40, witha 
preponderance of those about 22 and 23, 

Second, consideration must be given 
to the problems of the higher educational 
institutions of the country. If suddenly 
almost all the boys of eighteen were 
taken in training for a year, the colleges 
would find themselves without a fresh- 
man class and would almost have to 
close up. But under the plan suggested 
above, a few 18-year-olds would go out 
in 1941, a larger number in 1942 and 
1943, and almost all of them in 1944 
and i945. But by that time, assuming 
that we are not in actual warfare, those 
who went in 1941, 1942, and 1943 would 
be coming back ready to start or resume 
their college work, and the actual net 
number lost during any of the years 
would be small. The college executives 
of the country probably would not like 
even this reasonable way of working out 
the problem. I myself would not be 
happy about it from an operating point 
of view, but like everyone else we must 
accommodate ourselves to the situation 
and carry on as best we may. 

These are some tentative conclusions 
that occur to one who is working on a 
selective service board with great faith 
in the possibility of making this year’s 
service of tremendous value not only to 
our country as a whole, but to the young 
men themselves, 








BULL'S-EYE ... 
YOU CAN'T BEAT IT! 
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“To Make Right the Master of Might’ 


(Continued from page 3) 
of all free peoples and the dream of 
those who have been denied freedom. 

Giving life to the theory that all men 
are created equal and are entitled to 
pursue happiness, American democracy 
has established the rights of citizens, of 
individuals, of peoples, as the basic 
foundation of civilization. 

Right is justice. Might is power. 
Power without justice is tyranny, op- 
pression, slavery. Power with justice is a 
union of Right and Might, a union 
necessary to make Right the master 
of Might. 


(Continued from page 23) 
further when he got into his home high 
school. Bill Wiggins is going to be a 
hustler all his life. All he needed was 
friendliness and a good start. 

Now some of this sort of reclamation 
work among young human lives is de- 
veloping all over the country. It is a 
spontaneous outburst, a demand for a 
more intelligent way of treating boys 
who go wrong. Is it their fault that they 
get into trouble? Not always. Many of 
these lads have no parents. One boy 
had had four step-fathers! Divorce, 
death, injury, economic misfortune, have 
broken up what might have been a hap- 
py home. Joe or Tom or Jim ends up 
in the street and a street gang gets him. 

Who is at fault? And who cares? 
Well, The American Legion cares. For 
25 percent of the school children of 
America are sons and daughters of World 
War veterans, That same proportion— 
25 percent—of those in 125 state train- 
ing schools for delinquent boys and girls, 
and possibly a share of those in the 231 
private schools for the same purpose— 
are likewise sons and daughters of World 
War veterans. 

Up to four or five years ago the Legion 
limited its activity in the crime pre- 
vention field to such wholesome and 
thoroughly safe measures as encourag- 
ing Boy. Scout troops, and Girl Scouts 
(the Auxiliary takes care of the girls) 
and various endeavors designed to pro- 
mote Americanism. 

But in 1936-7 some of the more for- 
ward-looking superintendents of various 
state training schools said to The 
American Legion: “We have just with- 
drawn from the National Prison. Asso- 
ciation and have joined the American 
Association of Training Schools. We 
don’t want to be prisons any more, or 
reform schools. We have a definite idea 
we can do more without bars on the 
windows than we ever could with them. 
But there are a lot of things we can’t 
do alone. We want the sponsorship of 
the Legion. We want help!” 

Cautiously but courageously, feeling 
its way at every step, the Legion began to 
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In dedicating itself to that principle, 
The American Legion recognized that 
power and force may be required to 
establish, to maintain, or to restore the 
rights of individuals and of nations. 

In that clause of our Preamble is 
found the basis for the Legion’s vigorous 
stand in favor of a strong and continuous 
national defense program. The Preamble 
recognizes that in a world of many con- 
flicting interests, progress in establishing 
and maintaining the rights of justice 
over the aggressive and unyielding forces 
of those occasional ‘“throwbacks” to the 
barbaric theory that Might is Right, 


may be slow and painful. 

They recognized that force will yield 
in the final analysis only to a greater 
force. The Preamble does not say “to 
teach” or “promote” the ideal of Right 
over Might, but “to make” Right the 
master of Might. The forces of justice 
and righteousness must be prepared to 
meet and defeat the enemies of freedom, 
Further, they must stay prepared. 

The goal of the Legion, therefore, is 
plain. And the record reveals that the 
Legion has hewed straight to the line and 
is determined to carry on in the same 
manner for God and country. 


Loys- ON THE MEND 


help. There are over 11,700 Legion Posts 
and more than 7000 Auxiliary Units, 
with a child-welfare chairman in each. 
That’s a lot of social workers—one of 
the largest bodies of social workers in 
this whole broad country, and certainly 
one of the most able. They reach down 
into every city and town and hamlet. 
And because these Legionnaires had no 
axe to grind, they were able to unlock 
some doors that no one previously had 
opened and to learn some surprising 
things. 

In one State a delivery boy told a 
Legionnaire that the boys in the local 
detention home were chained to their 
beds every night. The incredulous Le- 
gionnaire investigated and found this was 
true. He protested to the superintendent, 
but to no avail. “We’ve got to lock them 
in at night,” said that worthy. “After 
all, aren’t these boys young criminals?” 








“New at this game, ain’t ya?” 





The Legion in that State saw to it 
that a new superintendent got that job. 
And a lot of inhuman practices of the 
dark ages went out with the old super- 
intendent. 

In another school there was no play- 
ground but a bare patch inside a fence 
twelve feet high and topped with charged 
wires. There were no games to play un- 
less the boys took off their stockings and 


. wound them into a soft-ball and threw 


it back and forth. The Legion Post near 
that school bought some bats and balls 
and arranged for regular play instruction 
for the boys, and a place to play in. Let 
some of the deviltry work itself off in 
the form of honest games and play, and 
you have a better lad inside! Every man 
knows that. 

In one state industrial school the boys 
were not permitted to talk in the halls, 
or at work, or even at meals. The meals 
especially were ghastly. A boy wasn't 
permitted to say even “Pass the butter;” 
he had to keep his eyes on his plate and 
wait for the butter to be passed. A new 
superintendent came in—he happened to 
be a Legionnaire—and one of his first 
moves was to let the boys talk, as long 
as they acted like gentlemen. Now 
there’s a pleasant hum of conversation 
at the table. Meals are more cheerful. 
The boys digest their food better. 

That new superintendent brought in 
nearby Legion Posts and invited their 
criticism and help. These Legionnaires 
arranged for a Christmas party, and it 
was a touching experience to see these 
hundreds of boy faces light up at re- 
ceiving an unexpected gift, paid for by 
the Legion. There are new athletic events 
in the school too, using Legion-bought 
equipment, for the State is still too 
penny-wise to consider athletic equip- 
ment a needful expense. 

Some of us visited that school re 
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ently. We stepped into the dining-hall 
just at dinner-time. One of the boys 
caught my eye from across the room 
and raised his arm as a signal he want- 
ed to talk to me. “Ts it all right for 
me to go over and talk to this boy?” I 
asked the superintendent. 

“Why, surely!” he said promptly. 

I walked over to the boy. “Tell me,” 
he asked, “why is it that The American 
Legion has just recently taken an in- 
terest in us boys here at this school?” 

“The Legion has always been interest- 
edd in you boys,” I told him, “but it 
wasn’t until lately that we figured out 
what to do and how to do it.” 

“T want to tell you,” said the boy 
eamestly, “that since the Legion began 
to make these changes around here, I 
feel a lot more like doing what I’m sup- 
posed to do.” We shook hands on that. 

The boys’ industrial schools of many 
States, Legionnaires found, taught no 
trades whatever. Oh, yes, the boys did 
push a lawnmower occasionally, and do 
a little work on the school farm, but 
those jobs were drudgery, not training. 
Too often such useful work as helping 
in the school laundry was treated as a 
punishment. Today, in more and more of 
these schools, the boys—and they run 
from twelve to eighteen, and often as 
young as eight and ten—are taught car- 
pentry, laundry work, printing, motor- 
mechanics, rug-weaving, and _ other 
trades. One school with a well-established 
barber-college finds its graduates pass the 
state tests with a mark of 98 or better 
and invariably find good jobs as appren- 
tice barbers, with a card of their own 
after they have eighteen months of work 
in an outside shop. A girl’s school has 
instituted a complete cosmetology 
course, sending out licensed beauty op- 
erators. 

Legion funds have helped build up the 
schoo! library with books that boys want 
to read and are the better for reading. 
Legion funds help equip school bands and 
buy the uniforms that do so much to 
develop school patriotism and pride. 

Sometimes a whole Legion Post vis- 
its a state training school on a Sunday 
and goes to church, right with the boys. 
That preaches a powerful silent sermon. 
It helps show the boys that religion is 
@ normal he-man affair—that a man 
can be grown-up and all that and still 
be religious and decent. 

_ What has happened, in the years 
since 1921 when the Legion started ex- 
amining into child welfare problems and 
more particularly since 1936 when this 
hewer phase of delinquent children be- 
tame an active Legion matter, is not en- 
tirely the Legion’s doing. Our organiza- 
tion has done its share, of course, but 
other minds have been at work as well. 
It is significant, however, that the com- 
Pact little Legion booklet, “Building 
Asset Citizens,” has been made the text- 

k in more and more state training 

schools, 
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“All of us need three things,” a Le- 
gionnaire’s wife said at one of the recent 
American Legion area child-welfare con- 
ferences where several hundred men and 
women from Legion Posts bring their 
problems and their successes and go 
home with new ideas and better methods. 
“We need something to do, something to 
love, and something to hope for.” There 
in a few words you have enough for a 
whole program. 

A good many Legionnaires are helping 
the whole crime-prevention problem in 
a big way by giving a friendly boost 


to various boys. The boys may or may 


not have been in trouble. If they have 
already had trouble, they need help all 


the more. 


It was in Utah, for example, that one 
boy in the state training school had 
developed into an all-around handy-man. 
The superintendent said to him one day, 
“Tt is costing the State forty-two cents 
a day to feed you here. If you’ll go home 
and fix things up in your father’s and 
mother’s house, we'll use that money 
to pay for your paint and materials.” 


(Continued on page 48) 








Your Voice 
Is You eee 


Do you realize the value of 
a smile when telephoning? 
It helps a lot. Of course, the 
other person can’t see you 
but the smile is there just the 
same. It’s in your voice. And 
it helps to reflect a friendly, 
cordial personality. 
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In times like these, ““The 


Voice with a Smile” is espe- 


cially important. It is a char- 
acteristic of the American 
people. And one of the fine 
traditions of the Bell tele- 
phone business. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM & 
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The Bell System is doing its part in the Country’s Program of National Defense 
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Loys- ON THE MEND 


(Continued from page 47) 

So the boy went home. He painted 
the house, and didn’t do a bad job. He 
papered it—a bit rough in spots, but 
at least the walls were clean. The people 
next door saw what he was doing and 
asked him to help them clean up. That 
neighborhood today wouldn’t be recog- 
nized from a picture of what it used to 
be! And all because of one boy! 

To call attention to the national— 
yes, and the personal—importance of 
this sort of thing, The American Legion 
is making April “Child Welfare Month.” 

There is a new and gripping reason 
why we as a nation should attempt the 
impossible here and now in beginning 
to end juvenile crime. As a nation we 
are organizing every dollar and every 
man as defense against war. Far too 
many dollars go to waste in the yearly 
crime bill, which some experts place at 


more than fifteen billion dollars a year. 

Whole communities are beginning to 
regard crime as something they intend 
to do something about—now. In more 
than one city the most effective, and 
probably the cheapest, agency for crime 
prevention has been a Boy Scout troop, 
located. in a tough section, with a 
friendly policeman for Scoutmaster. 

“But crime is such a big problem,” 
people sometimes say to me. “After all, 
what could I do to help?” 

I'll tell you what you can do to help. 
I give this brief suggestion to every 
Legion Post where I am asked to make 
a speech. Visit your local courts and get 
acquainted with the judges. Find out 
what their problems are—how they are 
handling these problems with the fa- 
cilities now granted them—and what 
they would LIKE to do if they just had 
the chance, and your help. 


gow’ MAINE iy), 


For reply he turned on a short-wave 
radio, tuned it and waited. After a brief 
crackle of static I heard a low, level 
voice say, “Calling all cars. Calling all 
cars. Hit-and-run accident on Portland 
Road. Go at once. That is all. WKMS, 
Sheriff Department Patrol 
County signing off.” 

My brows went up. “Well?” 

“That’s the American Legion Police 
Unit of Rockland, Maine,” he replied. 
“They own two police cruisers, a short 
wave broadcaster. Down at Portland the 
Woodfords Post police unit has a radio 
short-wave outfit on a truck to move 
into a disaster locality to keep contact 
with the outside world when other com- 
munication has failed. We have a police 
unit here in Waterville. In several other 
places the Legion maintains a fire de- 
partment or firefighting unit. The Wood- 
fords Post. has both fire and police. 

“What I’m getting at is the adapta- 
bility of the Legion. In Maine we don’t 
need swimming pools, basketball sta- 
dia—the kind of community service so 
finely given by other Departments. But 
we do need extra police and fire protec- 
tion for traffic safety, outlying patrol, 
criminal work. The Legion does that— 
probably the only State in the Union 
that does.” 

“You're a kind of rural Department?” 
I hazarded. 

He nodded. “Exactly. In 1940 we had 
a membership of 9,250. That represents 
over forty percent of our 22,000 eligi- 
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of Knox. 


bles. So we have to modify the whole 
Legion structure to fit our particular 
needs and abilities. We have Posts that 
cover forty miles—” 

“Whoa, back up. I don’t get that.” 

Jim rose and went to his files. These 
files are remarkable. They are simple, 
compact—and so complete that if the 
future historian of The American Legion 
had only these to work on he could write 
the complete story. Jim has been twenty- 
two years perfecting those files. He re- 
turned with the complete outline of a 
Post in the town of Bluehill. Now, in 
1940 Bluehill’s population was 1439. Out 
of the town 48 youths went into war 
service in 1917-1918. 

“But,” said Jim quietly, 
Post had 92 members.” 

When I asked how come, he said, “The 
Post spread out through townships and 
county. One Post up-north goes into the 
lumbercamps and signs up lumberjacks. 
In..each community where there are 
fewer than fifteen veterans—needed to 
start a Post—these Posts can pick up 
valuable membership. Adaptation, you 
see. 

“As another example, we‘don’t change 
officers much in Maine. .We get a good 
Post Commander and he stays in for 
eight, nine years—” 

“The idea,” I cut in, 
officers each year.” 

“We don’t encourage it in Maine. We 
have to decentralize our activities in 
order to get them done on a small bud- 


“in 1940 the 


“is to change 


One Legionnaire in a certain smajj 
Ohio city got acquainted with the judge 
handling domestic affairs. He attended 
a hearing where a boy was on trial for 
some small offense. “Judge,” he spoke 
up after hearing the story and making 
his own estimate of the boy, “don’t send 
this boy away. I know a man who wil] 
give him a job and be a friend to him,” 

Well, thought the judge, putting this 
boy in charge of a person who doesn’t 
have to look out for other boys may 
work every bit as well as placing him 
under the care of a probation officer, 
He decided it was worth a try. To date 
that one Legionnaire has helped find 
new friends for 26 boys! It is almost a 
miracle what he is doing to head off 
juvenile crime in that locality. 

Perhaps we can do little with the men 
and women already in the country’s 
hundreds of prisons. Perhaps we can, 
however, do something to keep new 
boys from getting into trouble, and even 
help a bit to salvage some of the boys 
who already have stepped too far over 
the line but, with the right help, can 
be brought back. Please God, let’s try, 


get, and you can only do that by keeping 
good men in office. That keeps member- 
ship stabilized—and gets the post pro- 
gram completed year after year.” 

He rose, vanished into the remarkable 
files and came back with another bound 
volume. 

“Here’s a chap,” he said, thumbing 
the pages, “who was Post Adjutant.of 
the Woodland post from 1922 to 1926. 
Then he became Post Commander from 
1926 to 1937. Since 1937 he’s been Post 
Adjutant again, still is, ‘and I see he is 
also a Department Vice-Commander for 
that district. Shucks! He’s just one ex 
ample. We’ve got literally scores of post 
officers who have held office for more 
than ten years. There’s one chap was 
Post Commander until he died. Another 
has been Post Finance Officer ever since 
I can remember.” 

“And when can’t you remember— 
about the Legion in being?” I grinned. 

He smiled. “Along with this continuity 
in office we delegate complete authority 
to committees. That’s decentralization. 
And in that way we get through a tre- 
mendous program of work that would be 
impossible ordinarily on nine thousand 
dollars a year department income. 

“And just because it doesn’t cleat 
across my desk or the Commanders 
don’t think the work doesn’t get done. 
I'd hate to push my car the thousands 
of miles our volunteer, unpaid Depart- 
ment Service Officer pushes his to make 
certain every disabled veteran gets at- 
tention. Our Child Welfare Committee 
can guarantee you now that not one 
veteran’s child in this State has gone 
unnoticed. And for myself, I'll say that 
there is not a World War veteran it 
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ihis State who, being employable, is 
yithout a job. In bad times Posts ar- 
ange for jobless veterans to earn their 
dues by work around the post clubhouse 
or for post members. 

“These committee and Post leaders 
contribute endless hours, and the only 
place they’re checked is on expenditure 
of money which Ray McCubrey, our 
finance Officer, must approve. And in- 
ddentally, Ray has been Department 
Finance Officer since 1924.” 

He leaned over and picked up some 
dipped sheets of paper. 

“Here’s our policy and outline of 
Maine’s National Defense Activities.” 
He grinned. “You know the first spot 
in the United States that the sun hits 
ach day is the peak of Mount Katahdin, 
I's that far east. So if an aggressor 
comes this way, Maine will be a stop- 
ping-off place. 

“We've hooked National Defense right 
in with Disaster Relief, because if it’s 
var, that’s disaster, isn’t it? And after 
the post officers know about aircraft 
warming service, Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation assistance, State Guards, Na- 
tional Defense Registration, you’ll find 
il our Posts right in there pitching. All 
the officers have got lots of service be- 
hind them.” 

He picked up another outline, this 
time written and distributed by the De- 
partment Chairman of Americanism, 
Dick Howell. 

“Sent to me for my information,” 
thuckled Jim. “He shoots right at his 
Post Americanism officers. And in ora- 
torical contest and Americanism work he 
gets plenty of action. Some of those 
Americanism officers do plenty of other 
things—like issuing milk to underprivi- 
keged children, building athletic fields.” 
He broke off suddenly and then said, 
“If the Legion never did anything but 
conduct its youth movement, it would 
have justified its existence. The Boys’ 
State movement, Boy Scout troop spon- 
soring, the Sons of the Legion—do you 
realize the amount of health, sound 
knowledge and real patriotism going into 
those lads? Hark back to your own 
youth. Who looked after your mind and 
body?” 

He swung in his chair. “What outfit— 
when you were a boy—could have got 
4 power company to lay an extra line 
into a town like Bar Harbor because 
if there was much of a fire their regular 
line would burn—and leave the town 
helpless and dark? The Post at Bar 
Harbor did that? And organized fire 
fighting tactics besides.” 

“Yes,” I said, “you've got Maine de- 
centralized, but other Departments 
couldn’t decentralize that much.” 

“They'll have to one day—or abandon 
their programs,” he said quietly. “The 
Legion is a mortal organization. As its 
members pass on, the income drops, and 
tither the good works are stopped or 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Cleans Without Brushing, Ends ‘“‘Denture Breath”’ 
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revolutionary cleanser that dissolves 
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In the tiny crevices of plates and bridges, 
food debris collects and decays. A tough, 
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(Continued from page 49) 


the Departments will decentralize and 
cut down the overhead of department 
headquarters. Or, suppose we get in this 
present war. The Legion drops back to 
second place. A new veterans’ organiza- 
tion, young as we once were, takes our 
place. We will have to cut our cloth 
then. And the Maine Department by 
virtue of its decentralization is prepared 
to go right on giving service so long as 
there is a Legion left.” 

“You win,” I said. “What else stands 
out in your memory?” 

“The faithful, willing service given to 
policies voted by the majority,” replied 
Jim. “Do you realize that in twenty-two 
years there has never been a real internal 
struggle within the Legion? There have 
been differences of opinion, hotly fought 
to a convention floor vote—but once the 
decision was made, it stood. And those 
who had opposed it were among those 
who got right out and worked for it. 
That is a great thing.” 

“Ves,” I said, “I suppose it is. I hadn’t 
thought of it that way before. What else 
do you see in the perspective of years?” 

“The keeping of the Legion out of 
politics,” he rejoined. 


(Continued from page 15) 
goal of longer-range forecasting, meteor- 
ological science is now making a promis- 
ing start. In this country, its scope covers 
five days ahead; really six because a full 
day elapses between the time the fore- 
cast is prepared and the day that it is 
published in the daily newspapers. 

In its present stage of development, 
the longer-range forecast cannot attempt 
to tell you whether next Wednesday will 
be warmer or colder than the day before 
or after, but it would be expected to tell 
whether it will be warm or cold. 

It is not yet developed to a point 
where it would give practical assistance 
to people arranging one-day exhibitions; 
for example, the coming All Star game 
between the National League and the 
American League. 

It does not attempt to predict what 
will happen in the Pacific and the Atlan- 
tic, although its continental forecasts are 
available to oceanic shiplines and airlines 
through the Weather Bureau. Only in 
special cases do we supply them. 

Recently we prepared such a forecast. 
A yachting trip was planned to Bermuda. 
Our records indicated that a storm was 
brewing out to sea and would break 
sometime in the coming week. Conse- 
quently, we advised the ship’s pilot to 
stick close to the American mainland 
until he was off South Carolina or Florida 
before heading to sea. 
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“Oh, yes,” I grinned, “that’s the time 
you made a speech in Cleveland back 
in 1922.” 

“They were words that had to be 
said.” He rose, went to his miraculous 
files and came out with a carbon copy 
of the minutes of the Second Annual 
National Convention held in Cleveland 
in 1920. He wouldn’t talk about that 
episode, but I could read for myself. 
And while I was reading the present De- 
partment Commander of Maine, Paul 
Jullien, came in, said, “Hi,” and shook 
hands. 

“Reading how old Jim 
Legion?” he chuckled. 

“That doesn’t sound like any exaggera- 
tion to me,” I replied, seriously. 

To sum up many, many pages briefly, 
at Cleveland a group of Legionnaires in- 
troduced a resolution to clarify and re- 
interpret the Legion’s constitutional 
clause that kept the Legion out of parti- 
san politics. Jim Boyle had listened, then 
got up and said, “The constitutional 
clause says the Legion is not to take part 
in politics, or support any political party. 
That’s clear. That’s enough. Leave it 
as it is.” 


saved the 


‘Way Ahead 


I have just been told that the boat de- 
layed its departure three days and then, 
disregarding the advice, did head to sea. 
If so, it certainly met rough weather; 
for the storm developed as forecast and 
ships in its path were battered during 
the storm period. 

Methods of forecasting future weather 
conditions differ in different countries, 
but the goal is the same. 

In Russia, as well as in the United 
States, emphasis is placed on the im- 
portance of air analysis above the Polar 
Ice Cap. In the U. S., the subject of 
solar radiation is also under study. Lead- 
ing champion of the theory that the sun’s 
rays—which keep up temperatures and 
rainfall on the earth—can be used to 
foretell later weather conditions, is C. G, 
Abbot, Secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. Abbot believes that not only 
can droughts be forecast, but also their 
duration. Not a week ahead, but a full 
year in the future, and perhaps for even 
a longer period. 

In the forefront of longer-range efforts 
was the work done, at least prior to 
Germany’s invasion of Poland, by the 
German meteorologist, Dr. Franz Bauer. 
His forecasts were for ten days ahead; 
broken, in their verification, into two 


Jim sat down then, and finally his 
minority report prevailed, and the 
political clause has stood as was, ever 
since. 

“Tt’s the only speech I ever made.” 
Jim said. 

“It was enough,” I said. “Then you'd 
say the Legion has lived up to all its 
potential promise?” 

“I’ve watched it for twenty-two 
years,” he replied. ‘““We had no prece- 
dents to go on. The ideals I heard at 
the Paris Caucus in 1919 were unheard 
of in veteran associations. And we've 
hewed to those lines. A million of ys, 
And some day when the last volley has 
fired somebody is going to sit down and 
do a real history of the Legion’s volun- 
tary and unsung service to the com- 
munity, State and nation. And when he 
writes it people are going to see that 
unselfish service were not two mere 
words, but a creed that a million men 
have lived up to for most of their adult 
lives.” 

With that, Jim fell silent. I looked 
at Commander Paul Jullien, then closed 
my nickel note book, rose and said, 
“Well, I'd better get over to the hotel 
and write this while it’s hot. Right now 
I don’t know whether it’s the story of 
Jim Boyle or the Maine Department.” 

“Why not make it a little of both?” 
suggested Jullien. 

And, apparently, that’s what it has 
turned out to be. 


on Weather 


parts: one covering the first five days, 
the other the five days after that. 

Until a few months ago, this country’s 
only public service of the kind consisted 
of the weekly Weather Bureau report. It 
left much to be desired; so much, that 
the Government has appropriated funds 
for more intensive research into the pos- 
sibilities of foretelling weather conditions 
up to five days in advance. 

Vice President Henry A. Wallace, 
while Secretary of Agriculture, consis- 
tently urged the need of longer-range 
forecasting. Officials in the Weather Bu- 
reau and in the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics have also strongly supported 
the movement. The most active stimulus 
today is C. G. Rossby, Assistant Chief of 
the Weather Bureau. Rossby came to the 
United States from his native Sweden on 
a Scandinavian-American scholarship. He 
was an authority on the Norwegian Polar 
Front theory, which among other things 
recognizes the value of Arctic tem- 
perature, wind direction and _ velocity 
readings, and is a precursor of modem 
scientific aerological methods. 

After serving several years in the 
Weather Bureau at Washington, Rossby 
accepted an offer to direct special me- 
terological research in the Department of 
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Meteorology at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, a department that 
was endowed originally by the Daniel 
Guggenheim Fund. Since returning to the 
Weather Bureau, Rossby has also en- 
couraged other universities to establish 
meteorological courses (not usually long- 
range studies ) ; namely, the University of 
California, University of Chicago, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico and New York 
University. And similar research is also 
being done independently at the Calif- 
omia Institute of Technology. 

The program we are following here at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology is divided into two parts: Experi- 
mental and development work, and 
actual forecasting for five-day periods 
ahead. 

For two years the department con- 
ducted its purely research studies before 
issuing any forecasts. It still is con- 
tinuing its studies and gradually is per- 
fecting its methods. 

The better known theories of longer- 
range prediction have been put in the 
laboratory crucible and tested statistical- 
ly. Each system has had to stand or fall 
on its merits. And from the process a 
few principles have been confirmed and 
many pieces of useful information ob- 
tained. 

The theory that the size of the Polar 
Ice Cap influences weather conditions in 
certain regions has been accepted—with 
reservations. But the influence is limited; 
it is not great in the lower latitudes. Of 
much greater importance are the readings 
of temperatures, pressure, humidity, and 
wind velocity and direction now obtained 
thousands of feet above the Ice Cap. 
They tell much more than the mere size 
of the Ice Cap. 

The Abbot theory of solar radiation’s 
tole was studied with keen interest, but 
has neither been accepted nor flatly re- 
jected. As yet, it lacks sufficient physical 
calculations to support it. Not that solar 
radiation does not play a part, but so far 
the attempts to use it are largely em- 
pirical and have little reliable evidence 
to back them. 

More fruitful have been the daily 


records obtained from several hundreds 
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of sources throughout the world, The 
principal work of compilation was that 
done with ship’s data, some of these 
records extending back a century. 

With U. S. Weather Bureau data, the 
search was carried on quite patiently for 
correlations; for example, indications 
that a spell of cold weather at, say, Point 
Barrow has been followed weeks later by 
a somewhat similar phenomenon at some 
point further south and east. Large num- 
bers of correlations were checked, some 
of which appear significant, but it re- 
mains to be shown how significant they 
actually are. 

Their practical application has proved 
best in forecasting the monsoon rainfall 
in India. They have frequently been fore- 
told, weeks in advance, by weather read- 
ings in other parts of the world, even in 
the South Pacific, on the other side of 
the Equator. 

Some of these correlations have held 
true for forty years or longer, Then, the 
relationships have changed, with the re- 
sult that meteoroligists have felt the 
necessity of searching all over again for 
new correlations. A consistency record of 
forty years, measured against a man’s 
life span, may seem a long time; but, 
measured by meteorological standards, 
such a period is too short to be accepted 
as conclusive. 

Of all the performance records that we 
have looked into, the longer-range fore- 
casting by Bauer has had the most to 
show. After allowing for considerable 
variation—such as a temperature rise of 
several degrees higher than Bauer had 
expected, though his forecast of the trend 
was right—the German’s prognostica- 
tions of weather in Germany received an 
accuracy rating of approximately seventy 
percent for the first five-day periods, and 
of approximately fifty-three percent for 
the following five-day interval. 

Looking ahead to ten days, the Ger- 
man did little better than he would have 
by pure guess. But here’s an important 
advancement—he did considerably better 
than break even in his forecasts for the 
first five days. That was a noteworthy 
achievement! If he is still active, his 

(Continued on page 52) 
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(Continued from page 51) 
work is undoubtedly cherished as an im- 
portant scientific Reich secret. 

So much for the necessary preliminary 
research work. We had originally planned 
to devote at least one more year to pure 
research before making and issuing actual 
forecasts. But the demand is for five-day 
forecasts, not for pure research, and it is 
this demand that has to be recognized. 
And influencing that decision has been a 
very practical consideration. While Con- 
gress is willing enough to support enter- 
prises that produce immediate results in 
the public interest, it is slow to visualize 
the need of pure research as preparation 
for something of transcending import- 
ance that might grow out of it—later. 
Consequently, in order to obtain con- 
tinuing appropriations, we decided to 
put our methods to the test, though they 
are still short of the perfection we desire. 

Fortunately, the results have been 
promising; better, I am convinced, than 
the accuracy originally obtained by 
Bauer. 

We have of course received whole- 
hearted codperation. Every day we re- 
ceive U. S. Weather Bureau observa- 
tions. These come from more than three 
hundred and fifty Weather Bureau sta- 
tions scattered throughout the United 
States. In addition, we receive weather 
data compiled by American airlines, this 
mostly also Weather Bureau data, but to 
some extent army and navy. These data 
include information about air currents 
far above the surface of the earth which 
is of incalculable assistance; it is giving 


(Continued from page 13) 
eight and she stood high out of the 
water like a floating net box. She was 
homely as a dogfish and about the same 
shape and she leaked like a berry crate. 
Yet in spite of all that, she was Perry’s boat 
and naturally he had to stand up for her. 

She sailed out of Cedarport, hauling 
fresh fruit in season, cherries in July, 
peaches and German plums in August, 
apples in September and empty fruit 
cans on every back trip. In October 
her crew lined the hold with building 
paper and hauled potatoes. 

Of course the story of the fight in 
the postoffice got around fast and every- 
body laughed. It struck people on the 
funny bone that Honus would fight at 
all. He wasn’t any fighter. He wasn’t 
like his two brothers. And for a man 
like him to make sport of any boat! 

Far as anybody knows no words 
passed between Honus and Perry after 
that and it seemed like Honus was bent 
on keeping out of Perry’s way. Only, 
when the Off Ox was out on trips, peo- 
ple noticed that Honus would come to 
the postoffice twice a day, anyhow, to 
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weather forecasters new eyes. 

Supplementing these advices are 
weather observations radioed from Amer- 
ican ships at sea; in the Pacific, the At- 
lantic, the Caribbean Sea and far North 
and South. And topping off these do- 
mestic services are such foreign weather 
reports as our radio operators can catch; 
from Russia, Siberia, Japan and China, 
Spain and elsewhere. Canada has made 
its valuable reports available; a service 
that bespeaks the Dominion’s faith in 
American integrity, for Canada’s reports 
are jealously guarded, and, for our part 
of the bargain, we keep this confidential 
information under lock and key. 

Although the five-day forecasts are re- 
stricted in coverage to the continental 
United States, our American meteoro- 
logical outposts extend from the mid- 
Pacific to the mid-Atlantic; from the 
Arctic Circle to the equatorial areas, 

A tremendous cost? Surprisingly little. 
The Weather Bureau operates on about 
five million dollars a year, a small cost 
compared with the hundreds of millicns 
of dollars in service that it renders. 

For longer-range forecasting, our de- 
partment operates on about forty thous- 
and dollars, not all Weather Bureau 
money. That covers salaries of the staff, 
maintenance of equipment, training of 
personnel for Jater work in the Army and 
Navy, and the entire cost of conducting 
research, making weather maps, and pre- 
paring and distributing the actual fore- 


casts. A great deal of time is given free. 


to the work by meteorological research 
students and instructors. 


Weather advices are received from 
hundreds of foreign and American cop. 
tinental stations, as well as ships at seq, 
These data are plotted and analyzed op 
the various types of daily weather maps, 

Next, the statistical study is extended 
over the five-day period to be covered 
in the forecast, the maps being averaged, 
Such maps are prepared representing the 
entire northern or upper half of the earth, 
Areas are blocked out according to baro- 
metric pressures, temperatures and mois- 
ture content of the air. The probable 
future course of weather movement js 
charted on the basis of wind velocities 
and directions; and the results again 
compared with maps covering the same 
five-day period over a period of years, 

At that point, the forecasting staff 
takes a hand, calculating the expected 
weather changes over the next five days 
in each of the twelve Weather Bureau 
districts of the United States. These 
forecasts are sent to the Weather Bureay 
district chiefs. 

They may issue the report publicly in 
its verbatim form; they may scrap it if 
they think it is likely to prove inac- 
curate; or, as most often happens, they 
may enlarge upon it, applying the advan- 
tages of their own specialized knowledge 
of local weather vagaries and topograph- 
ical or other peculiarities which influence 
local temperature and moisture changes, 

Meanwhile we are working to further 
improve the accuracy of five-day fore- 
casting and to extend the forecast period 
another five days. That goal may not be 
reached for some years, but I am con- 
fident it will be reached. In this as in all 
other pioneering efforts patience is re- 
quired. We are sure we know where we're 
going, and we’re on our way. 
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look for his mail and he’d always man- 
age to stand around talking to Ann for 
a long time. When Perry was in town, 
sometimes he’d take Ann to the movies 
or to the free show at Provemont or 
to the Legion dance at the clubhouse 
on Lime Lake. But she didn’t go any- 
where with Honus any more. Even in 
church Honus would sit and look at her 
and pay no attention to the preacher. 

At last the story came out that every- 
body, especially the women, had been 
waiting for. As usual it got started at 
Ladies’ Aid. Ann was going to marry 
Perry Durfield, soon as the season ended 
on the Lakes. That would be before 
Christmas, Old Cap Whipple was hav- 
ing more and more trouble with his 
rheumatics and he was pushing pretty 
close to eighty anyhow, so he decided 
he’d retire as soon as the boat tied up 
for the winter. That meant Perry would 
be the captain, come spring. 


He wouldn’t have much of a boat and 
not much crew to boss, just the new 
mate and the chief and a couple of fire- 
men, two deckhands and the cook. But 
he’d be a captain, just the same, Cap- 
tain Perry Durfield. 

Nobody knows how Honus first heard 
the story, whether Ann told it to him 
some quiet afternoon when he came 
into the postoffice or whether she let 
him hear it the way the rest of the 
town got hold of it, from the Ladies’ 
Aid. Most likely she told him, which 
would have been the decent thing to do. 
But whatever way he heard it, Honus 
didn’t say anything, didn’t do anything, 
just kept tuning up engines in farmers’ 
jallopies and selling five gallons of gas 
every little while and patching tires. 

Ann was happy. You could tell that 
from the look in her eyes and the bells 
ringing in her voice, “It’s a lucky man 
Perry is,” people said to one another. 
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“4 boat of his own and Ann for a wife, 
hell sure be lucky!” 

November first came along. That was 
gst fall, November, 1940. The chub 
wd whitefish season had been closed 
for ten days’ spawning and the men of 
the fishing fleet used the time to haul 
their tugs ashore and patch them up 
and to straighten their gear and tune 
their motors and mend nets. There was 
talk that plenty of Mackinac trout 
were down there in the deep holes and 
that the first hauls would be big ones, 
like old times. Added to that, the Chi- 
cago price was running thirty cents in 
the round. 

As usual, though, one outfit was hav- 
ing trouble. That was the Tower boys. 
They were good fishermen, all right, 
and could take weather with the best 
in port and match lifts with the best, 
(oo, Their trouble was with their boat. 
It was a dozy old tug and shouldn’t by 
rights be let outside the harbor mouth 
on a fair day in July even if it had a 
good motor, which it didn’t. That engine 
must have come out of the ark. First 
one thing would go wrong with it, then 
another, and then something else. If it 
wasn’t ignition it was a clog in the gas 
line and if it wasn’t that, it was the 
carburetor, and this time it quit and no 
matter what anyone did, it wouldn’t 
start. 

“Best get Honus Anderson to try a 
hand on it,” somebody said, when every 
man and boy along the fishing docks 
had given up. 

Honus had a way with balky engines, 
so he came Sunday after church, leav- 
ing a kid to mind the gas pumps, and 
carrying his tools in an old satchel with 
a padlock on it. He was down in the 
cabin of the Tower boat at work when 
the Of Ox let go a single blast, eased 
into the current and headed out to the 
lake and somebody said: 

“Goin’ to haul potatoes, North Mani- 
tou to Milwaukee. Have a cold trip.” 

“Yeh,” Honus answered, leaning over 
the engine to tinker with the old-fash- 
ined mechanical jump spark. But he 
did look out through the net-lift door. 
Old Cap Whipple was sitting in the pilot 
house with a quilt around him and he 


















looked sick. Perry Durfield was steer- 
ing the boat. He stood with his 
sou’western back on his head, eyes 
front, big hands gripping the wheel. 
There was nothing sick looking about 
him, Quite a sight he made, even Honus 
must have had to admit. 

But of course all he said was: “Turn 
over the flywheel again. Mebbe this 
gear’s wore, on the distributor.” 

He worked all day and after supper 
and it was ten o’clock before he had 
found the trouble and fixed it. After 
that the motor sang songs, it hit so nice. 
Didn’t miss at all, even idling. 

The Tower boys dragged their net 
boxes aboard, ready for an early start, 
and Honus counted his wrenches and 
went home. A light burned in Ann’s 
window behind the postoffice, but Honus 
only looked at it and hurried on. 


IND awakened him next day, 

scraping snow against the panes. 
As he went to work he heard the motors 
of the fishing fleet, all coughing together 
in the cold air. The glass was dropping 
already and the small craft warning 
flapped on its pole. The boys told their 
women not to worry; if the weather 
kicked up too nasty a slop, they’d find 
shelter under the islands and ride it 
out. 

They headed west and north for the 
grounds near the Manitous and Foxes; 
all of them, that is, except the Tower 
brothers. The Towers steered down 
coast into Good Harbor bay, set four 
gangs of nets and were back by noon. 
Honus heard them coming into har- 
bor. Their motor sounded all right, but 
just the same he put on two extra 
sweaters and ran down to the dock. That 
was like Honus. Had to see right off 
whether repairs he’d made the night be- 
fore were holding out. The fish boat 
was tied up when he got there and the 
North Manitou island mailboat was 
just rolling in between the wings of the 
breakwater. She had new ice whiskers 
on her bow and it seemed the wind was 
rising. 

Their motor worked fine, the Tower 
boys said, and began to talk about driv- 

(Continued on page 54) 
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(Continued from page 53) 
ing to Traverse as soon as they could 
to some Legion doings, on account of 
Armistice Day. 

“Everything all right with you, too?” 
Honus asked the mail man. 

The star-route carrier was climbing 
out of his boat rapidly, with his thin 
mail sack flapping in the wind across his 
shoulder, 

“Fair to middlin’,” he said. “Of Ox, 
she’s still over at Manitou dock loadin’ 
spuds. Thousand sacks. Get off for Mil- 
waukee most any minute. Me, I’m go- 
ing right back myself. Don’t like this 
weather.” 

Honus said, “Oh,” and hurried be- 
side him to the postoffice and held open 
the door for him. 

“Message for you, Ann,” Honus heard 
him say. “Perry wanted I should tell 
you. Cap Whipple’s rheumatics got so 
bad we lugged him ashore. He’s stayin’ 
on the island while Perry takes the 
steamer to Milwaukee.” 

He was already signing the receipt 
for his new mail sack when Honus went 
outside. Wind ran up the street, kicking 
loose snow in front of it. Within an 
hour the storm was on in earnest. Full 
gale with extra licks. It tore down a 
hemlock tree next door to the garage 
and smashed Honus’ sign and at two 
o’clock blew down the old livery barn 
across the road. Around four, somebody 
came in and said he’d heard on the radio 
that a lot of ships were in trouble and 
the coastguard was trying to get out 
and help. 

That reminded Honus of Perry, who 
was planning to go to Milwaukee. He’d 
be a fool to start in this. But it was 
Perry’s look-out. 

Daylight blew away at half-past four. 
At five o’clock a state snow-plow rum- 
bled in from the south, frosted over 
like a dDirthday cake and even its spot- 
lights blinded by ice. The driver 
tramped into the garage to use the 
telephone. He called his headquarters 
and Honus heard him say: 

“Need a rotary up here. By midnight 
I'll be buried with this V-plow. Okay, 
okay,” he said, the fretful way a man 
talks when he’s cold.. “I'll try. What’s 
that? On Pyramid Point? You don’t 
say. Well, me, I’m glad it’s a plow I’m 
steering, not a boat.” 

He hung up and took time to wipe 
frost from his eyes. 

“Boat in trouble, boss says,” he re- 
ported. “Driver bringing a plow up 
Road 22 could see her.” 

“Oh?” Honus said. 

“Driver says she looks like that old 
canning company boat. She out o’ port 
today? One they call Off Ox or some- 
thing.” 

Honus said, “Yes, she’s out. She was 
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loading over at Manitou. Heading for 
Milwaukee.” 

“She’s been blowed across then,” the 
driver said. 

Honus cranked the telephone and told 
the operator, “Get Sleeping Bear coast- 
guard.” 

The operator answered that she’d 
been trying to get Sleeping Bear for two 
hours, but the wires were down. “And 
Frankfort crew, it’s on a call to some 


freighter in trouble near Manistee,” 
she added. 

Honus hung up. Now wasn’t it the 
devil of a note, Perry running on Pyra- 
mid, first night Cap Whipple sent him 
out alone. The snow-plow driver left, 
still kicking about the weather. Honus 
stoked the stove and swept up the 
slush on the floor and thought about 
Perry’s boat. He talked to the tele- 
phone operator again and she said all 
wires were down now. 

A car with a broken chain rattled 
past, its lights half blinded. It came 
from the south and Honus wondered if 
it had news from Pyramid. The Point 
was only ten miles down that road. 
Pretty soon the car came back and 
stopped ana the door creaked open and 
Ann stood there. Honus put down the 
broom. 

Ann cried, “Honus! Perry’s in trou- 
ble. My aunt came in from Good Har- 
bor. He’s on Pyramid.” 

Honus said, “Heard some boat was. 
You're sure it’s Perry?” 

She answered quickly, “Positive. They 
tried to launch their lifeboat. It got 
away and came ashore and the name’s 
on it.” 

“Oh,” Honus said, 

“Coastguard crews all are busy,” Ann 
said. Honus could see she was crying. 

“T heard that, too,” he admitted. He 
didn’t mention the mail carrier. She 
knew as well as he that the man had 
started right back for the island. 


“No fishermen are in. What wil » 
do?” She caught him by the shoulde, 
The electric lights flickered from 4 
storm and Ann’s hands seemed 
flicker, too. “What wiil we do?” she x 
peated. Her eyes were pretty, even a, 
ing. 


thing in a hurry and he stood looking 
down at Ann, making up his mind, Ty 
Tower boat was at the dock. She wag} 
much of a boat, but she might last gy 
trip. The motor would run nice. 

“We must do something, Honus,” Ay 
said. “Please .. .” 

“That’s right,” Honus answered, i 
took her hands off his shoulders aj 
told her to go home and keep warm aj 
maybe he could figure out what nex 
Of course she argued about that, bi 
he just picked up the broom and askd 
how could he think of anything if & 
didn’t let him alone? She went tha 
but not before Honus caught her aj 
held her in his arms a minute, tha 
looked quickly away and said, “Ru 
along, Ann. Run along.” 

After she left he took a flashligt 
and a pair of new white cloth glove 
locked the door carefully and started 
the docks. It was dark down there. Snov 
blacked out the green pier-head light an 
seas broke across the breakwater. Hons 
stood in the lee of the Tower boy 
shack and figured things out carefully. 

No use wishing the Tower boys wer 
here. Nor trying to think of a fisher 
man left in port. Ann was right, ther 
was none, except a couple of crippld 
old-timers. They’d be no help. Ya 
wouldn’t ask them to go anyhow: 

He slipped on the icy deck, getting 
aboard, and had trouble opening tk 
cabin door. The motor balked at fir 
He must prime it three times and leti 
idle a few minutes with the choke ot 
before it warmed up. Then he snappel 
on his running lights and turned up bs 
collar. 

If he could get past the harbor mout 
without being thrown ashore, this of 
tub might make it. He kicked away th 
ice that locked the tiller, released th 
frozen mooring lines and felt the bet 
slide into the current. After he gunned 
the motor and eased in the clutch, ® 
stumbled back on deck and caught th 
tiller between his heels and steered wil 
his feet, the way Freddie and Jimmi 
had taught him when he was just! 
little kid. 

He aimed for the gap in the bred 
water. There a wave picked up his t# 
and tried to throw it back inside. Bi 
Honus rode over it. He was thinkint 
of Perry on the lousy old Of Ox and 
Ann crying at home. He couldn’t let jw 
a wave stop him. Before ten minuié 
the boat began to make ice. 

It must have been seven o’clock whe 
he started. It was ten when the sn0f 
broke for a minute and Perry Du 
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on the Off Ox thought he saw something 
coming. A dim red light, then a green 
one, He thought it was the coastguard, 
so he took off his slicker and burned it 
on a pikepole for a torch. Then for a 
while he saw nothing. 

The steamer had broken in two. Only 
the bow stuck out of water and Perry’s 
crew was crowded into the pilot house, 
waiting to capsize. Waves broke across 
it, making ice by the ton. 

Lights showed again, closer this time, 
and the cook hollered, “That’s no coast- 
guard! That’s a fish tug.” 

Perry looked hard, but his frosted 
eyes couldn’t be sure. The deckhands 
were sure, though. A fish tug, loggy with 
ice. It came closer, fell away, came 
close again. The Off Ox lurched, tried to 
roll over. Then the small boat washed 
into the lee of the wreck and Perry let 
himself out on the icy bridge with a coil 
of line. He had to crawl. When the fish 
boat got near enough, Perry heaved. 

It was too dark and snowy to see 
what happened on the tug. But the line 
went taut at last and nearly pulled out 
the post where Perry had snubbed it. 
So he yelled to the others: 

“Slide! Slide line! Hold tight!” 

They slid, one at a time. The firemen 
and the cook had been jabbering, half 
out of their heads. Perry was glad to get 
them down the line. When his own feet 
hit the deck of the tug, he looked around 
and said, “Cast off! That’s all of us!” 

Only, there was no one to cast off. 
His own crew had made for the shelter 
of the cabin, except the cook, and he 
put his mouth close to Perry’s ear and 
hollered. 

“Fellow went overboard,” he yelled. 
“Just now I see him, covered with ice 
and stiff as a pond net pole. Slipped 
and I seen him. Tumbled overboard.” 





“One?” Perry’s voice croaked. “One 
man come out alone?” 

Perry tried to look shoreward. Tried 
and tried. He could see only black water 
and black night and the dim gray of surf 
and snow. Nobody could live a single 
minute in that. So he cast off from the 
wreck and booted the tiller and took his 
crew safe home. The Tower brothers 
had to build a new boat, though, for the 
last trip was too much for the old one. 
Its planks were so loose they fell off. 

Next day Perry found Honus washed 
ashore, a solid cake of ice. Honus had 
a nice funeral at the Lutheran Church. 
The whole fleet was there and Ann cried 
and Perry looked disturbed and the 
preacher told how brave all the Ander- 


son brothers had been. He named them, 


one, two, three. 

But there are some who don’t believe 
yet it was Honus, alone on the tug that 
night. He wasn’t a seaman. How could 
he have got out there? Besides, there’s 
the cook’s story. 

You hear it on stormy nights when 
men sit snug in fishing shacks and hiring 
halls, the story of the three brothers, 
Freddie and Jimmie and Honus, all 
three. That night, from the wreck of the 
Off Ox, the cook saw something that may 
explain. It wasn’t one man on the deck 
of the fishtug, working up under the 
lee of the broken steamer. It was three 
men, three together . . . tall men, big, 
covered with ice. Three men alike, like 
brothers. And when the one toppled over- 
board, the others disappeared in the 
snow and you’d have sworn they never 
had been there. 

And that’s the story you hear of the 
night of November eleventh, 1940. The 
length of the Lakes you hear it. The 
story of three tall brothers. Honus, and 
the other two. 






Big Ones That Got Away 


(Continued from page 17) 
derby hat crammed on the back of his 
head and a chicken feather stuck over 
one ear. He looked funny, all right, but 
my, how he could play ball! 

“When I was with Toronto I got a 
letter from the manager of the Troy 
team,” Ed reminisced. “He said he had 
two players to sell—same basis as the 
Cobb and Engle offer—$soo for either 
one, $800 for the two. I wasn’t interested. 
They were subsequently sold to the Cubs 
and I guess you might say that Evers 
became a sensation.” 

After Manager Barrow of the Indian- 
apolis Club informed Manager Roth of 
Augusta that he wasn’t interested in 
Cobb, and/or Engle, there were no 
further negotiations for their sale. The 
next spring, while the Detroit Tigers 
were training in Augusta, Cobb spoiled a 
nho-hit game that one of the Tiger hurlers 
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had in the works. Detroit subsequently 
got an option on any ball player on the 
Augusta club for $500, in return for send- 
ing Eddie Cicotte there for seasoning. 
It might be poetic justice or some- 
thing that Cobb, the big one that Bar- 
row let get away, allowed one of the 
pitching greats of all time to slip through 
his fingers when he was manager of the 
Detroit Tigers in 1926. But who would 
ever think that Carl Hubbell’s magnifi- 
cent screwball would cause a major 
league manager to get rid of him? 
Hubbell’s screwball was to become al- 
most an institution in baseball, With it 
he struck out such hefty pokers as Babe 
Ruth, Jimmy Foxx, Al Simmons, and 
Joe Cronin in that All-Star game in the 
Polo Grounds in 1934 on just 23 pitches. 
It was to help him turn in 24 consecutive 
victories—16 in one season and 8 in an- 
(Continued on page 56) 
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Bait Casting 


—and Every Other 
Kind of Fishing 


INVINCIBLE is the first black 
waterproofed silk casting line 
ever produced. Made by Glad- 
ding, its outstanding quality 
and dependability are typical 
of all Gladding Lines. 


Gladding also makes many 
other silk, nylon and linen fish- 
ing lines—of every style and 
finish—for fly casting, bait 
casting, and salt water fishing. 
These sell at prices to satisfy every 
purse. We show here a few of the 
many lines illustrated in our new 
catalog. Write for your free copy 
today. 
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THE “SECRET OF HEALTHY HAIR 


Hair getting thin? Bothered by dandruff? Don't waste 
time moping or doping your hair. Wake up your scalp 
and see the difference, fee! the results. Let Vitabrush, 
the new electric driven scalp brush, answer your hair 
worries in a sensible, positive way. 5000 stimulating, 
vitalizing strokes per minute. Use Vitabrush only 3 min- 
utes a day. Restful. Pleasant. Satisfying. Recommended 
by scalp authorities. Available in several models. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Write now for full information 
including details of special money-back tial offer. 


HERSHEY MFG. CO., 13! So. LaSalle, Chicago 


Free 








Ready March 1 


Fully illustrated, 
showing special foot- 
wear and clothing for 
fishermen and camp- 
ers, also special fish- 
ing tackle. 


L. L. Bean, Inc. 
22 Main Street 
Freeport 
Mfrs. Fishing and 











Did“Diamond Jim’ Have 
Stomach or Ulcer Pains? 


It is hardly likely that Diamond Jim Brady could 
have eaten so voraciously if he suffered after- 
eating pains. Sufferers who have to pay the pen- 
alty of stomach or ulcer pains, indigestion, gas 
pains, heartburn, burning sensation, bloat and 
other conditions caused by excess acid should try 
a 25c box of Udga Tablets. They must help or 
money refunded. At drug stores everywhere. 
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Big Ones That Got Away 


(Continued from page 55) 
other—and to be his mainstay in hurling 
46 consecutive shutout innings in 1933. 

Yet Don Carlos and his screwball 
weren't wanted by Tireless Tyrus back in 
1926. After three seasons of play in 
Oklahoma the Tigers had taken him on. 
Soon after his arrival, George McBride, 
Detroit coach, went up to him. 

“Nix on that screwball, Hubbell,” he 
said. “The boss says it will ruin your 
arm.” The boss was Ty Cobb and he was 
passing along what he thought was some 
good advice. Yet it turned out to be 
pretty poor counsel for Hubbell. Obey- 
ing orders, he pocketed his best pitch and 
floundered around on the slab. Without 
it he had only a fair curve ball and that 
wasn’t enough. So he was optioned out 
by the Tigers and sent to Toronto. When 
he got there he found that orders from 
Detroit had preceded him. No screw- 
balls! 

Hubbell was just about fair with 
Toronto, and the next year he went to 
Decatur in the Three-I League, doing 
well enough to be called back for another 
looking-over by the Tigers. He made the 
training camp with them in 1928, but 
was released unconditionally and caught 
on with Beaumont in the Texas League. 
He was going nowhere fast and Detroit 
wanted no part of him. 

In Beaumont they let him alone. He 
could throw a screwball, a dope ball, a 
floater or anything he had. He kept on 
winning and at the end of one day’s 
work he found out that the Giants had 
bought him for $25,000. He left that fall 
for New York and the trek to a lofty 
pinnacle in National League baseball, and 
to become a big one that got away from 
Ty Cobb. 

Baseball’s pages are replete with big 
ones who got away, but Cobb and Carl 
Hubbell are perhaps the outstanding. 
Gene McCann, an ex-manager, for many 
years past a scout for the Yankees, once 
scouted Chuck Klein, then with Evans- 
ville in the Three-I League, weighed him 
in the balance, and found him wanting. 

“Won't ever make much of a hitter; 
he’s tied up too much at the plate,” Gene 
reported. And so Chuck Klein, who be- 
came one of the four men in all of base- 
ball’s history to hit four homers in one 
game, didn’t achieve that bit of fame as a 
member of the New York Yankees. 


F, BY refusing to talk hockey out of 

season, you lost one of the greatest 
players the professional ice game has ever 
known, you’d be justified in berating 
yourself occasionally as Frank Patrick 
has done since 1923. The name of Patrick 
means almost as much to hockey as 
Doubleday does to baseball, or Camp to 
football. 

Lester and Frank Patrick, natives of 
Montreal, took Greeley’s advice shortly 


after the first decade of the present cen. 
tury, and moved west with their father 
an important lumber operator. In the 
East they had been outstanding hockey 
personages, Frank a forward of renown, 
and Lester a defense man who was 
credited with revolutionizing the style 
of play of the rear ice men by rushing 
with the puck and trying to score. 

On the West Coast, the broad expe 
rience of the Patricks quickly took them 
out of the player class into that of man. 
agers and owners. They controled whole 
leagues and numerous arenas and made 
a tight organization out of Pacific Coast 
hockey. Frank, younger of the two, spent 
most of his time on acquisition of new 
talent, while Lester concerned himself 
with the management and operation of 
teams, was sitting in his Vancouver 
office one blazing day in August, 1923, 
In strode a chunky, raw-boned, blond 
youngster who very quickly announced 
that he was a good hockey player and 
wanted to work for the Patricks. 

“Tt’s too hot to talk hockey; come 
around in October,” said Frank Patrick. 

But Eddie Shore didn’t come around 
in October. Instead, he joined the Mel- 
ville (Saskatchewan) Millionaires, and 
the next season, 1924-’25, found him with 
the Regina Caps in the Western Canada 
Hockey League. Shore was acquired by 
the Boston Bruins in 1926, the year that 
the New York Rangers, Chicago, and 
Detroit came into the National Hockey 
League. With that team over a period 
of 13 seasons, he became the game's 
greatest defenseman, its greatest gate 
attraction, highest paid player, highest 
scoring rear ice guardian, and winner of 
the League’s most valuable player award 
the most number of times. 


NOTHER outstanding instance of 
this laxity was Marty Barry’s get- 
away from the New York Americans. 
Few of the teams had good scouting sys- 
tems in those days. Even in boom times 
the Americans never had much of a sys 
tem for obtaining players, although they 
had a so-called farm team at New Haven 
in the Canadian-American League. Most 
of their talent was obtained by purchase 
or by trade. At the end of the 1926-'27 
season, they obtained Barry from the 
Montreal amateur ranks. They didn't 
think he could quite make the grade and 
sent him to New Haven at the start of 
the 1927-’28 season. 

Somehow or other, Barry became 4 
forgotten man. The Americans sent him 
down and forgot all about him. Then in 
the summer of 1929 he was claimed in 
the draft by the Boston Bruins. Those 
Americans couldn’t do a thing about it 
for they couldn’t produce anything in 
the way of a legitimate claim on him. 

Barry’s was a striking example of 4 
big one that got way. He became 4 
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dering performer with the Bruins, who 
mee refused $35,000 for him. Marty 
ter was traded to Detroit and centered 
the famous line with Lewis and Aurie 
that played a big part in enabling the 
Red Wings to win the world champion- 
ship two years running. In the Stanley 
Cup matches of 1936-’37, he scored 
deven points to become, with Babe Dye, 
jamerly of Toronto, the joint owner of 
the individual scoring record in profes- 
sonal hockey play-offs. 










OMETIMES a player buckles in with 

all that he possesses just to spite the 
manager who cast him off. Tommy Gor- 
man had just won the world’s cham- 
pionship with the Chicago Black Hawks 
in 1934 and went back to manage the 
Montreal Maroons that fall. He sold 
Alex Connell, the old fireman from’ Ot- 
tawa, on the idea of playing goal for the 
Maroons that season and therefore he 
didn’t need the services of a young net- 
minder named Davie Kerr, from To- 
ronto. 

Kerr was sold to the New York Rang- 
ers for $6,000. The veteran Connell did 
aremarkable job in the Maroon nets and 
the Montreal team won the Stanley Cup 
the next spring. Gorman chuckled and 
made repeated references to the sharp 
one he had put over on the Rangers— 
sticking them with Kerr for $6,000. But 
Kerr came on to shut out the vaunted 
Maroons 1 to o and 4 to o in their semi- 
finals of the world’s championship play- 
off, spring of 1937, and to be the most 
consistently good goalie of the league 
ever since and winner of the Vezina 
trophy, highest award for a net-minder, 
last season. 

Boxing, which for years proceeded as 
though it could not stand the spotlight 
of pitiless publicity, is bursting with in- 
stances of big ones that got away. 

Hammering Henry Armstrong, the col- 
ored battler of the windmill style and 
the only one in fistiana history to hold 
three titles simultaneously, got away 
from Jack Kearns, former manager of 
Jack Dempsey, despite the entreaties of 
Mickey Walker that he take him under 
his wing. 

Mickey was in Los Angeles in 1934 
training for one of his comeback fights 
and Kearns was his manager. At the 
gymnasium a forlorn little colored news- 
boy asked him if he might box with him. 
Walker assented and soon was amazed 
at the strength and skill of his sparring 
partner. 

“After we were through, I advised 
Doc Kearns to sign him up,” Mickey 
said, “but Doc merely mumbled about 
not being interested in a small colored 
fighter like that.” 

Jack Dempsey once owned the con- 
tract of Tony Galento, the ample-waisted 
heavyweight from New Jersey, but he 
could see no promise in him and got 
tid of him four years before Tony had 
Joe Louis on the floor and the world’s 
championship almost in his grasp. 
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The management of a future ceded 
champion heavyweight went = easing | 
the day that big Jess Willard strode into | 
the office of Jimmy Bronson, boxing 
manager, promoter, and referee in Jop- 
lin, Missouri, back in 1912 and asked 


Jimmy to direct his ring affairs, Bronson | 
had met Willard some months before | 


in Oklahoma City. 
Bronson refused Willard’s request. 


’Twas all of three-quarters of a million | 


dollars that Willard earned, one-third of 
which would have been Mr. Bronson’s 
as manager. 

Jimmy Bronson, now a promoter in 
New York, was civilian boxing director 
of the A. E. F., in World War No. 1 and 
as such had charge of all boxing from 
the Bay of Biscay to the Rhine. He pro- 
moted 2090 bouts and refereed 1020 of 


them, reporting to and working directly | 


under General Pershing. 

His biggest single job abroad was the 
promotion of the boxing championship 
bouts at Pershing Stadium from June 
26 to July 4, 1919, in which representa- 
tives from 42 nations participated. He 
saw Bob Martin win the title of heavy- 
weight champion of the A. E. F. and the 





allied armies and he watched Gene Tun- | 


ney take the light heavyweight cham- 
pionship of the A. E. F. 


HEN Jimmy Bronson raised 
Martin’s right hand as victor in 

his last bout in the inter-allied cham- 
pionships, his duties as civilian di- 
rector of boxing were concluded. Next 
day General Pershing sent for him 
and requested him to take care of 
Martin’s boxing affairs after which Bob 
was discharged. This acquiescence to the 
wishes of the Commanding General 
might be said to have allowed Gene Tun- 
ney to get away from Jimmy Bronson. 
He liked Tunney from the moment he 
saw him step into a ring, but there was 
no thought or talk of handling fighters 
while Director Bronson was in uniform. 
And his commitment to General Pershing 
made it impossible for him to interest 
himself in Gene Tunney or anyone else 
while Martin was still an active boxer. 
Tunney came home to the United 
States and fought a lot of bouts as a 
light heavyweight, some of his oppo- 
nents being mediocre, won the American 
championship in that class and then 
turned heavyweight. Martin came back 





with much more ballyhoo and notoriety 
than Gene the Gyrene. He was an excel- | 
lent fighter. Most of his victories over- | 
seas were by knockouts, He did pretty 
well as a pro under Bronson’s tutelage 
for a while. In all he engaged in 119 
professional matches, won 100 by the 
knockout route, one by decision, got a 
draw in one, lost six, was kayoed twice 
and engaged in six no-decision affairs. 
Tunney in 1924 was sold by Bagley 
for $6,000 to Billy Gibson, who became 
a well-known manager through the han- 
dling of Benny Leonard. What happened 





to Gene after that is ring history. 
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Creek Chub’s new 1941 catalog is a 
pra tical, fascinating, reliable guide to 
better fish'ng! Shows lures and flies in 
natural colors! Sent FREE upon re- 
quest! Write today! 

CREEK CHUB BAIT CO. 
353 Se. Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 


WANTED—MEN— 


te cast 5 and 10c Novelties, Toy Autos, Ash- 
trays, etc. Can be done in any spare room, 
basement or garage and no experience neces- 
sary. A rare opportunity for 1941, te devote 
spare or full time te profitable work. Write 
Dept. 9. 

METAL CAST PRODUCTS CO. 


1696 Boston Road New York City 

















COLOR CHART OF 
MEDAL RIBBONS 
Showing the principal medal ribbons of the 
world and 52 page illustrated book showing 
all medals and articles of insignia of the 
United States Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps. Send 10c in coin or stamps to cover 

Postage. 


GEORGE W. STUDLEY 
597 Lake Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 
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money when you 
use your car as a McNess “Store 
on Wheels.” Farmers buy everything 
the ny, own from McNess Men because 

ess Products are tops in quality, 
represent extra values. Attractive busi- 
ness-getting prizes and premiums; also 
money-saving deals to customers make 
selling McNess daily necessities a snap. 






— Start Now! 
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well, permanent, need ay) 
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THE McNESS CO. oT Adams St_ Freeport. Il 
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“HIGH LIGHTS 
Oo F FIS HIN: “’ 


OO page, ket size book on fishing. Written 
o urlingame, noted angling author- 
ity. Not theory, but tried, proven methods and 
means for day and night fishing, casting, troll- 
ing, still fishing. A guide book every begin- 
ner and old timer can use. Sent free! Write to 
DELTA ELECTRIC CO.. 750 W. 33rd. St., Marion, ind. 

nadifly 


ITCH 1 ic2%. 


For quick relief non my top pimples, ath- 
lete’s foot, scales, scabies, rashes and other externally 
caused skin troubles, use world-famous, cooling, anti- 
septic, liquid D. D.D. Prescription. Greaseless, 
stainless. thes irritation dnd q' y stops intense 
itching. 35c trial bottle proves it, or money back. Ask 

today for D. D. D. PREsoRIPTies, 
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ToAnySul 
Double the life of your 
coat and vest with 


vi pair to 
Our match sent FREE for oor 0. K 
are made. Fit guaranteed. Sen< 
of cloth vest x 


TOR MATCH PANTS COMPANY 
209 S. StateSt, Dept. 164 Chicago 
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ptu 
Nature toclose the opening—has 
of men, women and children? Noobnoxious springs 
or hard pads. No: salves or plasters. Sent on trial to prove 
it. Beware of imitations. Never soldin stores. Write today 
for confidential information free in plain envelope. 


405-F State Street, Michigan 





THE AMERICAN LEGION 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
DeEcEMBER 31, 1940 


Assets 


..$ 899,996.71 

39,841.03 
/ 96,409.13 
. 2,251,941.01 


Cash on hand and on deposit 

Notes and accounts receivable 

Inventories........ 

Invested funds 

Permanent investments: 
Overseas Graves Decoration Trust Fund 

Office building, Washington, D. C., less 
depreciation. ... : 

Furniture, fixtures and equipment, less 


209,019.89 
120,764.31 


36,343.08 


depreciation 
20,680.54 


Deferred charges.............. ; 


$3,674,995.70 


Liabilities, Deferred Revenue 
and Net Worth 


Current liabilities . 
Funds restricted as to use 
Deferred revenue.... 
Permanent trust: 
Overseas Graves Decoration Trust Fund. 
Net Worth: 
Restricted capital... ... 
Unrestricted capital... . 








.$ 105,483.49 
43,209.83 
687,492.01 


209,019.89 


.$2,167,415.82 


462,374.66 2,629,790.48 





$3.674,995.70 
— 


Frank E. Samven, National Adjutant 





HORNETS AWHIGH 


(Continued from page 19) 

an accident of fate we are all cousins of 
Cousin Ella. You see our town is made 
up of people who for generations have 
been in the fishing, shipping, clam dig- 
ging or lobster business. Practically 
everybody is a distant cousin of every- 
body else. And most of the inhabitants 
were in the Navy during the last war. 

When Hitler got to raising cain in 
Europe, Ella was the first to say we 
ought to do something about it. First 
thing we knew she was Chairman of the 
Local Defense Committee. 


HEN one day we were visited by a 
naval brass hat from Washington. 

“The Chairman of your Local Defense 
Committee has written letters and tele- 
grams that indicate Scowhaven has all 
the necessary production equipment to 
turn out new torpedo boats,” he allowed. 
“We need a standard boat, that can be 
turned out on a large scale production 
basis. We have orders to take you over 
as a naval reservation if it looks logical, 
and experiment until we get the devices 
we want. Your Chairman—” 

“Well, damn her hide!” 
Diesel. 

“Ts it a woman!” gasped the brass 
hat. “A smart one, then. You’ve cer- 
tainly got the layout we want. When the 
British eventually: collapse, this is what 
we want. Swarms of mosquito craft that 
can travel across the ocean and protect 
convoy—” 

“The crews would die of seasickness 
trying to go across in small boats!” 
Diesel said. 

“They’d run out of gas every ten 
minutes and break down every five,” pre- 
dicted Streamline, 

“It’s impossible!” I insisted. “Small 
boats can’t do it.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Gadget. “With 
proper devices, I’m thinking we might 
use the pig-a-back principle. If they only 
had to be in the water when they were 
really needed—” 

“Carry ‘em aboard ship until then, 
you daffy swabs,” said a female voice. 
We didn’t need to look up. We knew 
right off that Cousin Ella had got by 
our gates with a yarn she had to see us 
on National Defense stuff. 

“IT was just about to say that when 
the wind blew the door in,” said Gadget. 
“Admiral, you get us a tramp anchored 
in this harbor. It can be one out of 
commission, of course. I guess we can 
produce.” 

“Exactly!” said the brass hat. “Ill 
leave it to you. And now, Madame Chair- 
man, perhaps you can have lunch with 
me?” 

“T was aiming to, thanks,” 
Ella. And that was that. 


exploded 


said Cousin 


The four of us geniuses sat in ona 
big naval conference at Washington 
some months later. The British officers 
we listened to were a worried looking 
bunch of super-salesmen. The tall, slen. 
der one nervously polished his glasses 
while he unloaded bad news. 

“These are the awful facts,” he said, 
“The enemy’s air force cannot destroy 
enough of England to beat us. But ships 
—ships—ships—as always are Britain's 
lifeline. They are sinking them faster 
than all of us together can build them, 

“An American member of the British 
Relief Commission hints that your Navy 
has developed startling plans for con- 
voy work. Gentlemen, Britain must have 
anything you may have perfected to pro- 
tect convoy—” 

“Damn Cousin Ella anyway!” four of 
us exploded. “She’s sold us out!” 

“Eh what? Cousins? Yes, really, we 
jolly well are. I’m sure America does not 
wish to see us come a cropper, what? 
But the enemy, gentlemen, have perfect- 
ed a new form of attack. They hunt in 
packs, tike wolves, supported from the 
air. He made a recent test of his plans. 
Believe me, we lost ten cargo ships out 
of fourteen, and one destroyer. He lost 
no submarines.” 

The tired American who sat at the 
head of the table, the last word in our 
Government, cast the die. 

“Gentlemen, we can’t see Britain’s life- 
line smashed. We must see that that line 
holds up, lest we be compelled to fight 
alone in our second and third lines. 
American production will win this war— 
if, as and when. You shall have our 
Convoy Plan Number 87, and all that 
goes with it.” 

The British mission trembled visibly 
with emotion and sat down. All of the 
American naval officers sighed, including 
us. First our flying fortresses, then our 
bomb sights, our destroyers, our ships, 
and now damn it all, our convoy plans. 


HE mills of the gods grind slowly, 

but the wheels of American industry 
fly like a bat out of Hades once they're 
started. M-day orders reached a thou- 
sand plants. Within ten days assembly 
lines were rolling. The finished boats 
moved on flat cars to the sea. 

Every British ship that entered Amet- 
ican ports meanwhile, spent a brief space 
in some shipping facility. A huge thwart- 
ship launching device was installed on 
each super-structure. Enemy agents who 
questioned taciturn crew members Ie 
ceived this garbled enlightenment as 2 
rule: 

“Blinkin’ Yank idea, matey. That 
holds a new kind of lifeboat. Submarine 
sinks the bally ship, we jump in the new 
boat, and what ho! We slide it right 
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over the blinkin’ side. Then scuttle away 
o live and sink another day. All sorts 
of gadgets and gear. Comfortable as a 
battleship.” 

Off Fire Island the first convoy of 
thirty ships formed, Every ship had the 
new launching device and the new Amer- 
ican lifeboat perched on it, with canvas 
covering it completely. A British cruiser 
led the line, and two .of the over-age 
destroyers we had traded them took the 
fanks, Gadget, Diesel, Streamline and I 
watched the American coast drop out 
of sight. We were official observers for 
the Navy. 

“Anyway,” Gadget remarked, as we 
stood in the waist of the ship, “Cousin 
Ella is out of luck. She can’t follow us 
here on the good ship Ajax.” 

“Not much!” said a voice we knew. 
“The captain’s wife invites you to din- 
ner this evening.” 

There she was, on the lower bridge, 
wearing her British Relief uniform just 
to burn us. We forgot that in the wacky 
merchant marine, captain’s wives can go 
with them. That’s why the captain of 
the Ajax seemed so interested in Skow- 
haven. We thought it was our stuff, and 
instead he was chasing women, And one 
with a bank roli, the Scot! 

“Huh!” grunted Streamline. “It drove 
you into matrimony anyhow. Now you 
can get into only one man’s hair. You 
just had to tag along, didn’t you?” 

“I don’t tag! I lead! Come on up to 
dinner, and pipe down.” 

































O THE eastward of Newfoundland 

we made our test. Canvas covering 
was stripped from our beauty, and dis- 
closed its graceful yet sturdy streamlines 
for the first time. Fifty feet over-all, 
with a good beam, she had lines that 
meant incredible speed, and yet had 
all of the sturdiness of a Coast Guard 
non-capsizable lifeboat. The hull, built 
of two opposing diagonal layers of 
African mahogany, had strength coupled 
with the light weight of semi-airplane 
construction, The hull was everything 
Streamline Briggs had ever dreamed of. 

The two side torpedo tubes, to be fired 
almost dead ahead, the six depth charges 
in a rack astern, the bullet-proof glass 
turret forward, which housed a 37 mm. 
gun, the streamline cabin, with the 
glassed-in pilot house that gave the cap- 
tain and helmsman unobstructed view 
all around, were the contributions of 
Gadget Hayden. Other startling innova- 
tions were the two so-caliber anti-air- 
craft double machine guns, housed in 
bullet-proof streamlined turrets on either 
side, just abaft the pilot house. Depth 
charges could be released by pressing a 
button. 

The engines were the best our pal 
Diesel could turn out. Already, the Navy 
Was considering its possibilities for air- 
plane use. They could drive the craft 
at upward of fifty miles per hour, and 
she carried fuel enough to keep going for 
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several days. She was a tiny edition of 
the pocket battleship and, we hoped, 
more formidable in the field she covered, 
which was submarine counter-attack. 

She could go over on her beam’s end, 
upside down in fact—we had tried it— 
and right herself automatically without 
much loss of speed. To take care of the 
terrific buffeting her crew might get in 
such attack emergencies, she was rubber- 
cushion lined from stem to stern. Upside 
down or right side up, her crew would 
be flung against soft rubber. They would 
take less punishment than in a football 
game no matter how she performed. 

She carried eight men. At a signal 
from the flagship they disappeared into 
her streamlined cabin followed by the 
four of us as observers. The electric 
motor on the launching device hummed. 
It worked on the principle of the steam- 
shovel, and had been perfected by an 
expert in that line. Out of the chocks 
the boat rose nearly five feet from its 
place near the side of the ship. Then the 
cogs on the thwartship track arrange- 
ment shot it outboard as they pushed 
their extension over, boat and all. The 
ends of the extension were braced by 
topping lifts that ran to big steel up- 
rights a short distance inboard of the 
ship’s side. 

The extension having reached its limit 
—these two previous motions had been 
entirely automatic—the operator of the 
device now let the extension drop to- 
ward the water, watching the rise and 
fall of the waves closely. As the boat 
neared the surface, he threw another 
lever. 

Short falls with automatic release 
grips let the boat continue to the water, 
snapped open and she was launched. The 
extension track swept up again, her 
engines hummed, and she was away, all 
in a matter of seconds. 

We roared the length of the column of 
transports, as the watching crews cheered 
and cheered. Ten minutes later we had 
been hoisted aboard. The Hornet had 
proven its feasibility. 


. E ARE the untersee blitzkrieg!” 
said Commodore Von Hoff. His 
squadron captains crowded about the 
chart over which he leaned. “The convoy 
must pass here. Thirty ships, guarded by 
one armored cruiser and two old de- 
stroyers. Our intelligence service has 
plotted the thing for us. Our new tech- 
nique, eight submarines in life and death 
attack—we shall not fail. We shall attack 
until this entire convoy is entirely 
destroyed. ‘ 
“There will be some help from the air. 
With us there is victory, without us only 
long-delayed defeat. So, at daylight three 
days hence, you shall be here, and here, 
and here. In one smashing blow we will 
show that the end of the war, with vic- 
tory, is not far off. And now, back to 
your ships and our mission.” 
(Continued on page 60) 
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TOUGH BEARD? 
TENDER SKIN? 


SHAVE THE WAY BARBERS 
DO-APPLY A BIT OF 
NOXZEMA 
BEFORE LATHERING 









soothing comfort! 
@ Try the new shaving trick used by scores of 
barbers. Just apply a little medicated Noxzema 
before lathering or use it alone as a latherless 
shave. See how it soothes and protects sensitive 
skin—how smoothly your razor glides through 
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the toughest whiskers. And 
notice how cool and comfort- 
able your skin feels—no after- 
shave irritation! 

Treat yourself to a Noxzema 
Shave today. For a limited time 
you can get a generous 25¢ trial 
jar of Noxzema for only 19¢ at 
any drug or department store. 


















relieved from pain walk 


freely with FHEEFNER 
ARCH SUPPORTS 
Write for ae 
“FOOT 
FACTS” 


HEEFNER ARCH SUPPORT CO., 56 Lewis Bidg., Salem, Virginia 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour 2 pints of bile juice into 
your bowels every day. If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food may not digest. It may just de- 
= 5 the bowels, Then gas bloats up your stom- 

You get constipated, You feel sour, sunk and 
the world looks punk. 

It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver 
Pills to get these 2 pints of bile flowing freely to 
make you feel “up and up.” a package today, 
Take as directed. Amazing in making bile flow free- 
ly. Ask for Carter’s Little Liver Pills, 10¢ and 25¢, 











Flush Poisons From 
Kidneys and Stop 
Getting Up Nights 


Be Healthier, Happier—Sleep Better 


When you can get for 35 cents an efficient 
and harmless stimulant and diuretic that 
should flush from your kidneys the waste 
matter, puvisons and acid that are now do- 
ing you harm, why continue to break your 
restful sleep by getting up thru the night? 

Don’t be an EASY ARK and accept a 
substitute—Get Gold Medal Haariem Oil 
Capsules—the original and genuine. k 
for the Gold Medal on the box—35 cents. 

Other symptoms of weak kidneys and 
irritated bladder may be backache, puffy 
eyes, shifting pains, burning or scanty 
passage. 
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exnisition DAHLIAS ly 
Bloom from seed in 8 to 10 weeks. The Cream ’ 
of the World’s Most Famous Varieties com- 9 
prise this Supreme Mixture. You will be 4 
delighted with their rarity and exquisite x r 
beauty. Many specimens produced from this Z@ 
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PSORIASIS sv) 


The symptoms of this disease are dry, 
reddish, flat papules or patches cov- 
ered with silvery scales. Send 10c for 
sample of Dermatin No. 1 & No. 2[ 43". 
and learn why psoriasis sufferers 358 
praise this preparation. Valley Labora- % mE 
tories, Spring Valley, N. Y. Dept. 115 eV 








TOP KICK 


Post Commanders are enthusi- 
astic about TOP KICK, the Ad- 
vance Digest of The American 
Legion Magazine, judging by 
letters we have received. 

They like the idea of receiving 
a condensed preview of the con- 
tents of the magazine with one 
article high-lighted which is 
adaptable for floor discussion at 
Post meetings. 


They like the messages of en- 
couragement from Legion exec- 
utives who understand their 
problems. 


They like Wally’s cartoons. 


They like the Post Commanders’ 
Idea of the Month on the last 
page. 

We, of The American Legion 
Magazine, are trying our utmost 
to make each issue of TOP 
KICK more interesting and val- 
uable than the last. 


Post Commanders can help by 
continuing to send in ideas and 
each month we will publish the 
one which in our opinion is the 
best. 


TOP KICK 


15 W. 48th St., New York City 
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HORNETS AWHIGH 


(Continued from page 59) 

Three days later, at midnight the 
captain of the Ajax opened his sealed 
orders. Then, all along the convoy’s 
length, the crews of the little hornets 
bestirred themselves. From then on until 
the convoy reached its destination, the 
boats would be in the water, refueling 
from the mothership when needed. Just 
before dawn, at a signal from the flag- 
ship, the crews climbed into the cabins, 
and in a jiffy thirty little hornets were 
over side. They immediately broke up 
into counter-attack squadrons of six 
each. Our craft led one squadron. We 
were glad that on each boat, during this 
| one convoy at least, there was one 
| former American Navy enlisted man. 

Dawn and a choppy sea—the long 
hulls of the cargo ships dip and rise to 
the heavy ground swell. Our hornets zig- 
zag and circle on our prearranged 
courses. Then a lookout in the crow’s 
nest of the nearest ship cries “Torpedo 
on the port quarter!” 

Her rudder full left and the engine 
full speed, she swung slowly, and the 
torpedo missed her stern by inches. Over 
the two-way radio came the news, “Bear- 
ing one eight five!—z2ooo yards. Squa- 
dron Five attack!” 

That was our group. We spread out 
and roared along the course until we 
saw the plumes of spray kicked up by 
the gunners on the cargo ship. That was 
where they thought the U-boat was, 
but in our game we had devices that left 
nothing to chance. 

“Squadron locate!” Streamline shout- 
ed into the radio transmitter. The boats 
all went hard left and completed a 
circle. We watched the indicator on our 
listening panel closely. Our streamlined 
listening “ears” were attuned to the 
peculiar underwater thrash of a U-boat, 
for the propellers of the cargo ships 
make one noise, those of a cruiser an- 
other, a U-boat all its own. As the boat 
swung the tone began to balance and 
when the sound was equal in both “ears” 
we were right on the course. In the next 
breath all six boats converged upon the 
spot. We went into depth-charge forma- 
tion, and began dropping them over. 

Completing our criss cross, we waited 
for the explosions to subside sufficiently 
to allow use of the listening device again. 
Then, before our eyes the bow of a U- 
boat suddenly came into sight as her 
commander tried desperately to bring 
her to the surface. Her bow rose almost 
perpendicularly in the air, and our bow 
guns tore holes in it even as she slipped 
back out of sight. That was one sub- 
marine done for. 

Meanwhile two squadrons of little 
| hornets had raced around the convoy, 
| laying down a tremendous smoke screen. 





Then a radio message crackled from th 
flagship. 

“Enemy submarines attacking in force. 
Convoy proceed according to plan seven, 
Enemy location area 18.” 

As the convoy swung south, half of 
the hornets gave battle to the north 
where the enemy appeared in force, For 
a short time the sea was alive with tor. 
pedo streaks. One hornet noted an ap. 
proaching torpedo on a track certain to 
hit its target. Luckily the hornet was 
able to cut ahead of it, and drop a depth 
charge set shallow, to explode in its path, 
This same hornet was racing after its 
squadron in the next moment for a spot 
where a periscope plume showed. There 
was a terrific barrage from the bow guns 
of the hornet squadron. The U-boat 
commander, aware that to submerge 
would mean certain death from depth 
charges, blew his tanks, hit the surface, 
and had his crew man his five-inch guns 
to give battle. 

The result was a ghastly carnage, As 
fast as his men ran to the guns, the 
screaming machine-gun fire from circling 
hornets mowed them down. He wa 
ordered to surrender or be torpedoed 
and his crew hit the top-side waving 
everything white they could find. 

Squadron two was circling a spot 
where a U-boat had submerged. Depth 
charges were tossed over in a mannet 
that must have made the commander 
mighty unhappy. He got away for: 
moment by coasting with his propellers 
silent. Then in a quandary, knowing the 
moment he started them again, the hor 
nets would be atop him, he blew bs 
tanks in hope of manning his guns before 
the hornets could come near. He did not 
know of the torpedoes each one carried. 
They bore down on him at top speed 

eand let him have a barrage of three tor- 
pedoes. The job they did on his bul 
made a companion boat watching 
through the periscope change its mind 
about trying the same thing. 

“Squadron Five, attack bearing four 
two!” Streamline shouted as we saw this 
maneuver. 

The U-boat that had been torpedoed 
was spewing its sailors into the sea @ 
we roared by it and went on the trail o 
its companion. We lacerated it with? 
barrage of depth bombs, then stood of 
as we saw it endeavoring to rise. With 
bow guns covering it, and torpedoes 
ready, we watched it come up and sur 
render. 

And then two squadrons of us wef 
aware that five-inch shells were bursting 
all about. One canny U-boat had opened 
range to three miles, come to the sur 
face, manned its guns, and was me 
thodically working on us. There wa 
nothing for it but torpedo attack. Sit 
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of us roared toward him with throttles 
wide open, zigzagging as we went. A 
whole secondary battery might have 
damaged us, but not two lone five-inch 
guns. A shell burst almost beneath us, 
we turned completely over, and the crew 
bounced all over the boat. We didn’t 
know whether we were rightside up or 
upside down when we got back into our 
positions, but the rubber cushions saved 
us from being brained. 

Thirty seconds later, less than three 
hundred yards from the target, we 
launched our other torpedo. Our com- 
panions did the same. The U-boat dis- 
integrated before our eyes. 

“Stand by for air attack!” the flag- 
ship now commanded. “Squadrons Five, 
Three, and One on air defense barrage. 
Squadrons Two, Six, and Four, sub- 
marine attack defense.” 

That pulled us out of the rest of the 
contest, but the U-boats were scuttling 
away, already badly damaged, or hiding 
below the surface with propellers silent 
while the convoy got away. The dive 
bombers were upon us. 

“Squadron Five, stand by for barrage 
after each dive.” That was Streamline 
again, still talking as though this were 
the American Navy. 

It is hard to hold fire while a plane 
is diving at your ship but that is what 
we did. The anti-aircraft guns on the 
transports blasted away as the planes 
dived. The moment a plane ended its 
dive, our squadron let go all of its ma- 
chine guns. You can’t travel as fast up, 
as down, or zig zag, or anything else. 
We pumped fifty calibre and 37 mm. 
stuff into their tails. Number one 
crashed. A second plane went down. It 
was in this mess I heard Gadget yell: 

“The Ajax! She’s sunk! Cousin Ella’s 
gone!” 

There was the whine of British fight- 
ers overhead, suddenly the dogfights died 
away in the distance, the guns of the 
convoy were silent, and a course was set 
once more for the coasts of England. 
Until the harbor was reached our boat 
remained on escort, and then we were 
hoisted aboard the cruiser. We were 
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homeless—but we didn’t mind that. 

“Poor cousin Ella!” Diesel Glancy 
said. “She wasn’t a bad egg either.” 

“No, she had her faults! But I never 
wanted to see her go west,” I said. “No 
poor girl—” 

“Not bad work at all. Not bad ai all. 
Haw!” said the British Admiral coming 
along just then. “Americans—they do 
such extr’o’d’n'ry things. Aw, aw, how 
fast can we get these boats and launch- 
ing devices? So effective, you know. 
Might win the war for us—” 

“You’re damned well right they’ll win 
the war for you,” said a female voice 
just behind him. Here was that son-of-a- 
gun of a female after all. “Two U-boats 
captured, three sunk, and three probably 
damaged—out of eight attacking. 

“Impossible, old apple. How fast can 
they build them in America?” 

“Maybe fifty a day, anyway,” I said. 

_“When that guy says fifty, you can 
double and treble the estimate,” said 
Cousin Ella. 

Suddenly a hornet dashed up. The 
officer shouted, “We’ve picked up Cap- 
tain Johns of the Ajax, needs doctor, 
slight shoulder wound from machine- 
gun bullet. 

“Thank God!” breathed Ella. 

“Haw! Righto! Speaking of medals, 
gentlemen, your countrywoman will 
undoubtedly get one. Most remarkable 
incident of whole attack, quite the most 
brilliant by far. Her ship is sunk be- 
neath her. Captain’s wife not only swims 
to safety, but saves her Chinese cook. 
Our launch found her holding him up 
with one arm and clinging to a spar 
with the other.” 

Diesel, Streamline, Gadget and I 
looked at each other. That was the Brit- 
ish for you. Admiral commands at 
battle that might make him an earl, 
and certainly saved the king and queen 
their thrones or their islands. A new 
convoy system born right under his 
eyes, an American system, and all he 
had to say—why, the dizzy old codger 
was saying it again: 

“Great display of raw courage, what? 
Remarkable woman. Haw!” 
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Attention! 
Fistula Sufferers 


The McCleary Clinic, C366 Elms Blvd., 
Excelsior Springs, Mo., is putting out 
an up-to-the-minute 122-page book on 
Fistula, Piles (Hemorrhoids), related 
ailments and colon disorders. You can 
have a copy of this book by asking for 
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dress. No charge. It may save you 
much suffering and money. Write today. 
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(Continued from page 35) 

150 men each, all quartered in about four 
or five brick barracks such as are shown 
in the picture wherein a company of 30- 
day-old soldier candidates are on parade. 
We were very much cramped for room 
until a number of long one-story wooden 
barracks were completed. The temporary 
wooden barracks, a mess hall and a lat- 
rine were finally erected behind the 
original brick barracks. Until the mess 
hall was completed, we ate our chow 
from messkits. 

“Uniforms were issued to as many as 
possible, but it was not an uncommon 
sight during the first week or so to see 
civilian coats, pants or shoes in the rear 
ranks, 

“The Camp was made up of men 
drawn from National Guard units and 
from colleges. The 1st City Troop of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, was well rep- 
resented and almost every college and 
university in central and eastern Penn- 
sylvania had contributed men. The camp 
commander was Colonel Miller, U. S. A., 
and each company had a double quota 
of officers—Regular and Reserve officers 
—and one Regular Army Headquarters 
Company which took care of the office 
routine, sentry duty, mess detail, all 
other camp details, and supplied the band 
and buglers. 

“We were divided into one company 
of engineers, two companies or batteries 
of light artillery—with no guns avail- 
able!—and the rest were infantry. The 
training was intensive and for the men 
who had had no previous experience it 
was difficult to keep up. A number of 
men were discharged at the end of the 
second month of training and told to 
sign up for the Second Camp scheduled 
to begin a month after the first ended. 

“My most vivid memories of the train- 
ing period include the fever shots, the 
first five-mile hike with full packs, the 
first visit to Toronto, Canada, where we 
met Canadian soldiers, the first pay day, 
the influx of professional gamblers, and 
the latrine rumors. The going was tough 
for green men but the morale was good 
and there was practically no grumbling 
no matter how hard they drilled us or 
how bad the weather. 

“T often wonder what has become of 
my fellow officers-in-the-making.” 


OMPLETE success of the outfit re- 

unions that will be held in conjunc- 
tion with the Legion National Conven- 
tion in Miiwaukee, Wisconsin, Septem- 
ber 15th to 18th, has in the estimation 
of this department already been assured. 
The reason? For Reunions Chairman 
the American Legion 1941 Convention 
Corporation of Milwaukee has appointed 


no one other than G. H. Stordock— 
“Gil,” to his host of friends—who has 
accepted this important post in addition 
to his regular job as Department Adjy. 
tant of the Wisconsin Legion. 

So the going has been made easier for 
the chairmen of the scores of outfit re. 
unions that are expected to be held jp 
Milwaukee. Gil Stordock will give all aid 
in assisting to arrange for reunion head. 
quarters, banquet, dinner or luncheon 
rooms and all other requirements for 
successful reunions. When you report 
your reunion to The Company Clerk for 
listing in the following column, report 
it also to the Reunions Chairman, G, 7. 
Stordock, 611 North Broadway, Mil 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

Details of the following Milwaukee 
National Convention reunions, already 
scheduled, may be obtained from the 
Legionnaires listed: 


NaTL. Assoc. AMER. BALLOON CorPs VeTs— 
Annual nati. reunion. Theo. E. Nelson, C. 0, 
1912 S. 36th St., Omaha, Nebr. 

Soc. or 1st Div.—Annual natl. convention and 
reunion. Dr. E. H. Maurer, chmn., 7139 W. 
Greenfield Av., Milwaukee. 

4TH Driv. Assoc.—Natl. reunion. Theo. F. 
Tolzman, reunion chmn., 431 N. 40th St, 
Milwaukee. 

3ist (Drxre) Drv.—Natl. reunion. All Sis 
Div. men write Walter A. Anderson, secy., 4913 
Hermitage Av., Chicago, III. 

8ist (WiLpcaT) Div.—Reunion dinner. Write 
to Jas. E. Cahall, Natl. Adjt., 625 St. Charis 
Av., New Orleans, La. 

Brees. A, B & C, 44TH C. A. C.—Reunion 
Mavalé Hallagan, 26 Main St., Asbury Park, 


2ist Enors. (L.R.)—Vets interested in pre 
posed convention reunion-banquet, write J. M 
Kellner, pres., Oakwood Manor, R. 4, Pontiac, 
Mich. 

56TH (SEARCHLIGHT) ENGrS.—Proposed te 
union. Write W. B. Robbins, secy.-treas., # 
Central St., Hudson, Mass. 

215TH Encrs.—Regtl. reunion. Write Jaco 
Lewis, 30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

603p (SEARCHLIGHT) EnNncGrs.—Proposed rr 
union. Lewis Nickles, Wise. Vets. Home, 
Waupaca, Wisc. 

Ha. Det., 209TH ENcrs., 9TH Div.—Proposed 
reunion. Write Lewis T. Wells, 208 S. Ben St, 
Plano, Il. 

307TH F. S. BN.—Proposed vets’ association 
and reunion. Write R. L. Kessing, 240 
Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Co. C, 106TH F. S. Bn., Last Man CLUB- 
Reunion, Milwaukee, Wisc., Sept. 14. Dave 
Daley, secy., 6705 N. Odell Av., Chicazo, Il 

15TH SERV. Co., S. C.—Reunion. Write Pat D. 
Morgan, Grayling, Mich. 

4TH G & F Bn., CAMPS SYRACUSE AND MILLS—- 
Reunion- banquet. of vets of all companic 
Samuel S. Gelewitz, 14 Pine St., Hyde P 
Mass. 

Motor Truck Co. 401—Proposed reunion 
Write Raymond L. Ristaino, Washington St 
Greenhouses, Franklin, Mass. 

CHEM. WARFARE SERV. Assoc.—Reunion of al 
CWS vets, any outfit in USA or AEF. Write 
Geo. W. Nichols, secy.-treas., R. 3, Box %& 
Kingston, N. Y. 

Arm Serv. Vets.—Reunion of all Air Ser’. 
vets, J. E. Jennings, natl. adjt., 1202 S. First 

Louisville, Ky. 

_ FIELD Assoc.—Now fully organized. All 
Kelly Field vets, 1917-18, are eligible. Convet 
tion reunion in Milwaukee. Write Bill Unger 
5879 Shady-Forbes Ter., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pase Hosp. 103—Proposed reunion. Write 
John D. MacKinen, Rockport, Mass. 

Base Hosp., CAMP Lee, Mep. Dept.—3d a 
nual reunion. G. P. Lawrence, gen. chm, 
34814 Wyoming Av., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Base Hosp. CAMP SEviER REUNION ASSOC— 
Reunion. Write M. R. Callaway, Organizer, Vets 
Adm. Facility, Kecouchtan, Va., for roster. 

s. S. . 508—Convention reunion. 
George Jacobs, 1522 W. Greenfield Av., Mil 
wenkee, for deta‘ls. 

U. S. S. Neptune—Proposed reunion of cre*. 
A. S. West, 1105 Landreth Bldg., St. Louis, Me 
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v. S. S. Orizaba—P roposed reunion of crew. 
Dr ‘Groesbeck Walsh, Employees Hosp., Fair- 
A la. 
to OS. Zeelandia—Proposed reunion of crew. 
Leonard W. Wittman, 1906 E. Main, Rochester, 
re Assoc. Vets. AEF Smerta—4th annual 
convention-reunion, Anton Horn, natl. comdr., 
will Av. G, Chicago, Tl. 2 
“La VALBONNE Vets. Assoc.—Reunion of all 
vets of Inf. Candidates’ School, La Valbonne. 
Saul B. Kramer, pres., 135 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

ist Pursuit Group, AEF, (SqprNns. 27-94- 
§§-147-185-218 & 4TH AiR Park)—Reunion and 
dinner. Finley J. Strunk, adjt., 176 Roosevelt 
Ay,, Bergenfield, N. J. 

Soc, oF 3RD Div.—Reunion-banquet. Hy. O. 
Hegna, secy., Ist Wisc. Bank Bidg., Madison, 
Wise. 













sega and activities at times 
and places other than the Legion 
National Convention, follow: 







Soc. oF Ist Div., INDIANA BraNcu—Regular 
meeting at World War Memorial, Indianapolis, 
Ind, first Sunday of each month, 2:30 P. M. 
Write Alvie R. Brenton, pres., 4913 Spann Av., 










Indianapolis. 
Soc. or 3p Div.—22d annual nati. reunion, 
Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C., July 10-12. 





Write Bill Shomaker, secy., 3811 25th Pl. N. E., 
Washington. Final date for membership in 3d 
Div. Last Man’s Club, July 15th. 

Soc. oF 5TH Div.—Annual natl. convention- 
reunion, Chicago, Ill., Aug. 30-Sept. 1. Alfred 
T. Otto, secy-treas., 4000 Welland Av., Los 
Angeles, Calif. To have name appear in pub- 
lished roster, write T. E. Dunn, chmn., Room 
600, 201 N. Wells St., Chicago. 

26TH (YANKEE) Div. Ver. Assoc.—Annual 
reunion, Manchester, N. H., June 5-8. Write 
John W. Dunlap, pres., conv. corp., 72 Elm St., 


Manchester. 
3ist (Dix) Driv. Assoc.—For details of 
annual reunion in Macon, Ga., write H. . 
Watson, secy.-treas., 514 Orange St., Macon. 

sist (Dixre) Drv.—Reunion, Springfield, ll., 
in Aug., with Ill. Legion Dept. Conv. Walter 
A. Anderson, secy., 4913 N. Hermitage Av., 
Chicago. 

320 Div. Vet. Assoc.—Annual conv.-reunion, 
Jackson, Mich., Aug. 30-31. Chas. Alexander, 
chmn., 108 N. Forbes St., Jackson. 

34rH (SANDSTORM) Div.—Annual convention, 
St. Paul, Minn., in Aug. Write Ed. H. Slater, 
secy., 2076 Dayton Av., St. Paul, for details. 

3ita (Buckeye) Div. AEF Vets. Assoc.— 
Annual reunion-convention, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Aug. 30-Sept. 1. Write James Sterner, exec. 
secy., 1101 Wyandotte bidg., Columbus, Ohio. 
The 87th Assoc. wants to exchange divisional 




























magazines with other Associations. Harold O. 
-_ pres., 1601 Carew Tower, Cincinnati, 
hio. 






Rainsow (42p) Div. Vers.—23d annual natl. 
convention-reunion, Atlantic City, N. J., July 
12-14. Arthur E. Slattery, chmn., 107 McLaren 
St, Red Bank, N. J. 

8ta Div. Vets. Assoc.—Annual spring re- 
union, Capitol Hotel, 50th St. & 8th Av., New 
York City, Apr. 19. Raymond W. Tayler, gen. 
secy., Box 482, Closter, N. J. 

8ist (WiLDcaAT) Div. Assoc.—District reunion 
of vets of North Central States in Chicago, Hl., 
last week in June. For details, write Jas. E 
Cahall, Natl. Adjt., 625 St. Charles Av., New 

leans, La. 

8p Div.—Reunion, Washington, Pa., city 
park, June 14. Write John G. Dinsmore, secy., 
Waynesburg, Pa. 

Onto Ratnsow Div. Vers. Assoc.—Annual 
s reunjon, Lancaster, Ohio, June 13-14. Jack 
Henry, secy.-treas., 131 N. Main St., Marysville, 

io 





















3l4tH INF. Vets.—Memorial services, 314th 
Memorial Cabin, Valley Forge, Pa., May 30. Ray 
V. Nicholson, chmn., 1612 Market St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 23d annual regtl. reunion, Lewis- 
town, Pa. Sept. 26-28. Geo. E. Hentschel, secy., 
1845 Champlost Av., Philadelphia. 

M. G. Co. Vets. Assoc., 108TH INF.—17th an- 
nual reunion, Buffalo, N. Y., Apr. 2€-27. Write 
Jas, A. Edwards, 331 Breckenridge St., Buffalo. 
Co. M, 307TH INF.—Annual dinner-reunion, 
im Div. Clubhouse, 28 E. 39th St., New York 

ity, Mar. 8, 8 p. m. Henry H. Ringen, 78 
» New York City. 

a K, 308TH Inr.—Reunion-dinner, 77th Div. 
lubhouse, 28 E. 39th St., New York City, May 
» Simon Reiss, 105 Bennett Av., New York City. 
sy I, 314TH INF.—Annual reunion, Reading, 

pe” Apr. 26. Bill Gilbert, 222 Penn St., Reading, 













eae L, 325TH InF.—Annual reunion, Spring- 
se Oct. 25. Arthur W. Silliman, Ards- 







Co, FP, 341sr InF.—Proposed reunion, Rice 
Cont ise., during Legion 10th Dist. Spring 
a... Write C. B. Jones, Birchwood, Wisc. 
wie a 326TH M. G. BN.—Vets not on roster, 
Ports to Walter M. Wood, secy., Drawer 29, 
sMouth, Ohio, for details of reunion in 
Neinnati. 
. Pioneer INF. Vers. Assoc.—Annual re- 
ion, Minneapolis or St. Paul, Minn., Nov. 13. 
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Joel T. Johnson, pres., 411 Essex Bldg., Minne- 
apolis. 

59TH PIoNgeER INF. Assoc.—6th reunion, Tren- 
ton, N. J., Sept. 27-28. Howard D. Jester, secy., 
1917 Washington St., Wilmington, Del. 

Co. H, 53p Pioneer INF. (old 47TH Inr., 
NYNG)—Proposed reunion. Write Frank Sch- 
wahn, 103-36 118th St., Richmond Hill, N. Y. 

lltH F. A. Vets. Assoc.—Reunions at Newark, 
N. J., and Spokane, Wash., Aug. 30-Sept. 1. 
For details, and copy of The Cannoneer, write 
R. C. Dickieson, secy., 7330-180th St., Flushing, 


ee 

55TH ArT. Vets. Assoc.—For roster and de- 
tails of 1941 reunion, write Jos. A. Murray, natl. 
pres., UDC, 43 Leon St., Boston, Mass. 

lst Corps Art. ParK—Reunion, Neil Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 30-Sept. 1. Emory Jami- 
son, 1905 Charles St., Wellsburg, W. Va. 

Brey. B, 55TH Art. AEF Vets. Assoc.—17th 
annual reunion, reception and banquet, Hotel 
Manger, Boston, Mass., Apr. 19. Jos A. Mur- 
ray, sec., Y UDC, 63 Leon St., Boston. 

Wortp War TANK Corps Assoc.—For mem- 
bership in one of the eight district Battalions, 
write to Claude J. Harris, 817% W. 43d St., Los 
Angeles, Calif.. or E. J. Price, 130 N. Wels 
St., Chicago, Ill. Write E. J. Price for copy of 
Tank Actions-1918. 

lita Enors. Vets. Assoc.—Hq, at Hotel 
Times Square, 43d St. west of Bdwy., New York 
City. Write to Dan Hanagan, at Hq., for revised 
roster of your company. 

Vers. 13TH ENGrs.—12th reunion, Emporia, 
Kans., June 20-21. Jas. A. Elliott, secy.-treas., 
721 E. 21st St., Little Rock, Ark. 

19TH Enors. (Ry.) Assoc.—2lst reunion, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 9. David Woodside, 
chmn., 31 S. Farragut St., Philadelphia. 

Vets. 3ist Ry. ENcrs.—13th reunion, Seattle, 
Wash., Aug. 1-3. F. E. Love, natl., secy-treas., 
$21 36th St., N. E., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

52p ENcrs.—4th reunion, Newark, Ohio, in 
July. Write R. L. Dungan, comdr., 507% W. 
Tuscarawas Av., Barberton, Ohio. 

60TH Ry. ENGrs. AND Aux.—Reunion, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., July 17-20. D. E. and Eula Gal- 
lagher, secys., 821 E. 21st St., Little Rock, Ark. 

6lst Ry. ENcrs.—4th reunion, Kansas City, 
Mo., Aug. 30-Sept. 1. E. M. Soboda, natl. secy.- 
treas., 932 Roscoe St., Green Bay, Wisc. 

309TH ENcrRs. Assoc.—18th reunion, Canton, 
Ohio, Aug. 29-30. Wm. E. Graves, secy., 55 E. 
Pearl St., Greenwood, Ind. 

314TH ENncrs. Vets. Assoc.—Annual reunion, 
St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 8. Bob Walker, secy., 2720 
Ann Av., St. Louis. 

304TH F. S. BN. 
banquet, Baltimore, Md., May 3. J. P. 
6144 McCallum St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Co. C, 106TH F. S. Bn.—Proposed reunion. 
Arthur Park, 809 College Av., Wheaton, Ill. 

He. Der., Transp. Corps, AEF (446TH & 
469TH Enors., RTC)—5th reunion-dinner, PRR 
Post, AL, Clubhouse, 3204 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Nev. 10. Edw. A. FitzHarris, v.p., 
R. 1, Meeting House Rd., Town of Bedford, 
Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 

27TH CONSTRUCTION Co., A.S.A.—Proposed re- 
union. Write Fred E. Higbee, Lubbock, Tex. 

140TH AERO SqpRN.—Reunion. Write Allen J. 
Hathaway, Shattuck St., Littleton, Mass. 

Co. 6, Ist Air Serv. Mecu.—For roster, write 
Cliford R. Summers, Carey-McFall Co., 2156 E. 
Dauphin St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Evac. Hosp. 9—Proposed organization-reunion. 
John A. Payne, 132 Hawthorne Av., Utica, N.Y. 

47TH Recruit Co., Fr. Stocum (“FIGHTING 
ACCOUNTANTS” )—Semi-Annual reunion dinners. 
Write Burton A. Goldsmith, 731 Copeland St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

NorFotK (Va.) Navy Yarp—Proposed or- 
ganization and reunion of personnel, Clyde O. 
Burchette, Barrack 14, Wadsworth, Kans. 

NortH Sea Mine Force Assoc.—For mem- 
bership and news of 1941 reunion, write J. 
Frank Burke, secy., 3 Bangor Rd., West Rox- 
bury, Mass. 

NortH Sea Mine Force Assoc., Paciric Coast 
CuaPp.—For membership, write Jimmie Gee, 
1626 Hlinois St., Vallejo, Calif. 

U. S. S. LeviATHAN Vets. Assoc.—Dinner- 
reunion, Rutley’s Restaurant, 40th St. & Bdwy., 
New York City, Apr. 26. R. L. Hedlander, secy., 
Chateau Lafayette, Greenwich, Conn. * 

U. S. S. South Dakota—Annual reunion, 
Aberdeen, Wash., Apr. 5. Geo. O. Hill, secy., 
510 W. Wishkah St., Aberdeen. 

U. S. Nav. Base 6, QuEENSTOWN, Ire.—Pro- 
posed reunion of men stationed at Passage West. 
Write Robt. D. Casey, 9128 University Av., Chi- 
cago, Tl. 

Gen. He. Bn., AEF—Natl. reunion. Detroit, 
Le'and Hotel, Detroit, Mich., May 17-18. C. A. 
Maynard, comdr., 93 Wenonah Dr., Pontiac, 
Mich. 

Amer. TAKERS OF THE SHILLING—Vets who 
served in British Forces in World War. Jas. A. 
McGuire, comdr., Tucson, Ariz. 

MALLet Reserve Vets Assoc.—Meets 2d Tues. 
each month, Hotel Plymouth, New York City. 
poe Maslon, secy., 123 William St., New York 

ity. 

Nati. Yeomen F—Reunion for N. Y. and N. 
J. vets, in New York City in May. For details, 
write Mrs. Ida S. Maher, chmn., 67 Hanson PIl., 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Joux I. Nott 
The Company Clerk 


Assoc.—Annual reunion- 
Tyrrell, 
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MANY NEVER 
SUSPECT CAUSE 
OF BACKACHES 


This Old Treatment Often 


Brings Happy Relief 

Many sufferers relieve nagging backache quickly, 
once they discover that the real cause of their trou 
may be tired a> : 

‘The kidneys are Nature's chief way of taking the 
excess acids and waste out of the blood. They help 
most pocgio pass about 3 pints a day. ‘ . 

When disorder of kidney function permits poison- 
ous matter to remain in your blood, it may cause nag- 

ing backache, rheumatic pains, leg pains, loss s of Dep 


energy, getti up nigh swelli P 
under the eves, headaches and dlesinens. requent or 
scanty Ti —-- with smarting and burning some- 
times shows there is wrong wi your 


Don't wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. They 
give happy relief and will help the 15 miles of kidney 
tubes flush out poisonous waste from your blood. Get 
Doan’s Pills. 


‘8 

PAT: 

DR.CARMICHAELS 
ONE-MINUTE CLEANSER 
Keeps teeth clean; imparts high 
polish. Removes film and food de- 
posits. The Perfect Cleanser. Send 
$1.00 for Regular Package and 
Special Brush. Use and after 10 days, if not satisfied, 
return. Money Refunded. Order from your druggist, or 

0 H FLOWER 
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START A BUSINESS 
AT HOME.. sxe 


JOHN LEHMAN-WHO SAYS 


This popular Fyr-Fyter has provided me with a 
STEADY INCOME during the past Eight Years 




















We need more men like John Lehman. Are you 
looking for a steady and permanent connection 
with a nationally known com 
pany which will offer you 
an opportunity for inde- 
pendence? No capital re- 
quired for store, stock or 
fixtures. We deliver, collect 
anc mail profit checks each 
Friday and help you with Di- 
rect Mail Advertising. Write to- 
day about your past experience 
and we will mail you a money mak- 
ing plan which has brought success 
to hundreds of others. Address 

Fyr-Fyter Factory, Dept. 9-63, Dayton, Ohie 





AGENTS! Hot Seller! . 
REVOLUTIONARY chemical sponge et 
eles Spe a ee 
PUT Var whi GS ON be econo Bas 


HOME-STUDY 


BUSINESS TRAINING 


Your opportunity can never be bigner than 

pre tion. Prepare now and reap the re’ in 
earlier and larger success. Free 48-Page Books Tell 
How. Write now for book coupon 









Correspondence 
0 Credit and Coliection 
Correspondence 
0 Modern Foremanship 
Bs 
C. P A. Coaching 
Business English 
Effective Speaking 


o Oo} 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
A Correspondence Institution 


CHICAGO 
63 
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“ ALL right back there?” called the 
conductor from the front end of 
the car. 
“Hold on! Wait a minute—wait till 
I get my clothes on!” came a feminine 
voice. The passengers craned their necks 
expectantly. A girl got on with a basket 
of laundry. 


ARY: “My boy friend gave me a 
lovely fox neckpiece.” 
Jane: “Was it silver?” 
Mary: “No, terrier—and when I told 
people I was putting on the dog I wasn’t 
kidding.” 


**How’ll you have it?—Sweet, 
Hot or Sour?” 


E amateur yachtsman, out on his 

first voyage, stopped pacing the deck 

to hail a passing vessel: “Ahoy! what 

ship are you?” 

The skipper raised his megaphone and 
barked: “The Helvetia.” 

Yachtsman frothed and turned red: 

“To hell with you! Is that the way to 
answer a civil question?” 


UNIOR: “That man 

wasn’t a painless dentist 
like he advertised.” 

Senior: “Why? Did he 
hurt you?” 

“Junior: “No, but he 
yelled when I bit his thumb, 
just like any other dentist.” 


HIS one comes from 

Legionnaire Henry C. 
Klingbeil, Bay City, Michi- 
gan: The teacher had lec- 
tured on the various facets 
of communism, fascism and 
nazism. Then turning to the 
bright pupil, he said: 
“Johnny, what would you do 
with all of these isms?” 

“I'd make them all 
wasms!” came the prompt 
reply. 
64 


dered a_ meal. 


HE balanced herself daintily on a 

stool at the hamburger counter, 
looked over the pastries and, after a few 
minutes of indecision, addressed the 
counter man: “F would like to have two 
hamburgers, well done; no pickle, but 
you may put a little mustard on them, 
if you don’t mind.” 


If you want to pull a trick 
On the doctor when you're sick, 
Die it! 
ND this one from Rowena Sheets9 


Durbin, West Virginia: A Bosty 
restaurant has a versatile orchestra; @ 





Without turning his 
head the counterman 
shouted to the short 
order cook: “Elmers, on 
two; hobnailed; hold the 
pucker and make ‘em 
dirty.” 


“ O YOU want gas?” 

asked the dentist 
as he placed the patient 
in the chair. 

“Ves,” said the absent 
minded professor. “About 
five gallons and take a 
look at the oil.” 





OHN COLEMAN says 
that a welding shop in 
New Orleans displays this 
sign: “We weld every- 
thing but broken hearts 
and the break of day.” 


FORLORN looking 
recruit, on his first 
leave from camp, walked 
into a restaurant and or- 
“Bring 





HAND | J 
LAUNDRY i 














me,” he said to the wait- 
ress, “some cold _ por- 
ridge, and burn me some 
toast to a cinder. Fry me 
two bad eggs and make some coffee that 
tastes like mud. Put it in a cracked cup 
so that when I drink it it will run down 
my chin.” 

The waitress filled the order. “Is that 
all, sir?” she asked. 

“No,” he replied, “sit down beside me 
and nag me. I feel homesick!” 


HE old jalopy was apparently on its 
last few miles before falling apart. 
The driver coaxed it up to a toll bridge. 
“Fifty cents!” called the collector. 
“Sold!” yelled the driver as he started 
to climb out. 


F YOU have a faded skirt, dye it. 
If you're getting big and fat, diet. 


**Will you wash these?” 


of the kind that will play anything a 
diner may request. A patron was asked 
what piece of music he would like. “Ii 
it is agreeable to everyone else,” said 
the diner, “I wish they would play check- 
ers until I finish my dinner!” 


OMMY: “Dad, I sold my dog today 
for one thousand dollars!” 
Dad: “What did you do with the 
money?” 
Tommy: “Oh! I didn’t get any money. 
I got two five hundred dollar cats.” 


HE clergyman, making his round of 
pastoral calls on Sunday afternoon, 
stopped at the home of one of his parish- 
oners. James, Jr., answered the bell 
“Paw ain’t at home,” he said 
“He went over to the goli 

club.” 
The pastor’s brow datk- 
ened. James hastened to er 





plain: “Oh, he ain’t goin’ to 
play golf; not on Sunday. 
He just went over for a few 
highballs and a little stud 
poker.” 


IGNS do not always 

mean what they say, 
says D. Wolfe of Tahlae 
quah, Oklahoma. 

For instance, he goes om 
to say, there’s the State seal 
and motto over the gate t0 
the West Virginia peniten- 
tiary — “Montani Semper 





“Gotta bite?” 


Liberi”—“‘ Mountaineers aft 
always free.” 
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Cr nena: 


Proving that SAY Oma tite 


Get the jump on winter with... 
this fast-starting luxury gasoline! 


Sranp back, folks—you won't 
have to wait long to see a real 
thoroughbred gasoline in action. 
When you push the starter 
SKY CHIEF starts... winter or no 
winter...cold or warm. 


You know at once you are 
driving with a /uxury gasoline. 
You can tell by sxy cuzer's flash- 
ing response, its rapid warm-up, 
its swift, smooth hill climbing. 

SKY CHIEF'S instant volatility 
and high anti-knock give you 
these extras. You can sense 


the extra surge of power as 
SKY CHIEF sweeps you through 
traffic and up the hills without 
constant gear-shifting. At the 
same time, SKY CHIEF actually 
reduces gasoline waste...returns 
to you a generous mileage-bonus! 


sxy cn1eF is for those who 
want the best. Yet it costs no 
more than other premium-priced 
gasolines. Enjoy the thrill of 
luxury driving. Try sxy cHleF 
today. 


TEXACO DEALERS 


starts quicker than a jack- rabbit ! 


SKY CHIEF sells tor about half 
the price you paid in 1920 for 
the then regular gasoline, illus- 
trating the continued success of 
the petroleum industry in pro- 
viding the public with better 
products at lower prices. ++ Sky 
Chief is available in all 48 States 
and in every Province in the 
Dominion of Canada, 








IN A CIGARETTE 


© SMOKES meme 


THE SMOKE OF SLOWER-BURNING CAMELS GIVES YOU 


EXTRA MILDNESS, EXTRA COOLNESS, EXTRA FLAVOR, AND 
LESS NICOTINE 


than the average of the 4 other of the 









largest-selling cigarettes tested—less 


than any of them—according to indepen- 








dent scientific tests of the smoke itself 


HEN you get right down tof 

cigarette is only as flavorful 
as cool—only as mild—as it smokes, 
smoke’s the thing! 

Obvious—yes, but important— 
important because what you get 
the smoke of your cigarette depend 
much on the way your cigarette b 

Science has pointed out that 
are definitely slower-burning (see 
That means a smoke with more mild 
more coolness, and more flavor. 

Now —Science confirms another 
portant advantage of slower burnif 
of Camels. 

Less nicotine—in the smoke! Less @ 
any of the 4 other largest-selling bi 
tested—28% less than the averagel 

Light up a Camel...a s-l-o-w-b 
Camel...and smoke out the facts 


By burning 25% yourself. The smoke’s the thing! 


slower 
than th e of the 4 ; ‘ — ; 
poset inne. Hew homed 3 P a” 6“ SMOKING OUT” THE FACTS about nicotine. 
tested—slower than any of é Experts, chemists analyze the smoke of 5 of the 
them—Camels also give you largest-selling brands... find that the smoke of 
slower-burning Camels contains less nicotine 


a smoking pilus equal, on 
the average, to than any of the other brands tested. 


5 extra smokes per pack! 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North C 
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